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-An ACCOUNT of the Iflands of Jersty, Guernsty, ALDER- 
NEY, and SARKE ; with a Perfpeétive View of St. MICHAEL’s, or 


the VaLE CASTLE. 


HE, iflands of Jerfey, Guern-- 


féy, Alderney, and Sarke, are 
all remnants of the ancient duchy of 
Normandy, which, in the year giz, 
was ceded by Charles. the Simple, 
King of France, to ‘Rollo, the Chief 
of the piratical Normans, who had 
married his daughter, .and‘ who, by 
this acquifition, became: a vafial of 
that kingdom. When William, the 
6th Duke of Normandy, one of the 
deicendants of .Rollo, had conquered 
King Harold, at the battle of Haft- 
ings, he annexed thefe iflands, with 
the reft of his territories on the conti- 
nent, to the.crown of England; and 
they are now happily the only. parts 
of his dominions in our poffeffion. 
Although they are all fill fubjeét to 
the ancient laws .of Normandy, they 
are underftood to be within the county 
of Southampton, and diocefe of Win- 
chefter. ; : 
Jerfey:lies about 15 miles weft of 
Capela Hogue, on the coatt of France, 
and 84 fouth of Portland. It is .a- 
bouti12.miles in length, and not a- 
bove fix broad. The number of its 
inhabitants is 20,000, having a divi- 
fion of twelve parifhes, with only 
eight churches. The chief towns are 
St. Helier and St. Aubin ; the former 
of which contains above 400 houfes, 
and near zooo inhabitants. ‘The lat- 
ter has a fort and harbour well de- 
fended. ‘The Chateau de I’Iflet, or 
Queen Elifabeth’s Caftle, is reckon- 
ed one of the beft fortifications be- 
longing to Great Britain. French 
is the language of the pulpit and bar, 
and it is generally {poken both here 
and in the neighbouring iflands. Ex- 
clufive of the Roman antiquities, here 
are many remains of Druidical tem- 
ples ftill vifible.. This ifland is finely 
watered ;* abounds with fith, fruit, 
and cattle; excellent cyder, g»eat va- 
riety of fea-fowl, the beit of honey, 
fine wool, and remarkably fine butter ; 
but there is a fcarcity of corn and fuel 
Nums. 546, \ ou. 78. 


both here and at Guernfey, and-for 
the latter they fubftitute fea vraie. 
Its intercourfe with France fupplies 
it with wine, brandy, &c. fo that 
there is but little malt liquor. The 
principal antiquities, worthy of no- 
tice, are Elifabeth’s Caftle, before 
mentioned; Gowray, or Mont Or- 
gueil Caftle, and Notre Dame Cha- 
pel. Inthe year 1781, it was nearly 
taken by the French, who furprifed 
thé town of St. Helier; madé the 
Lieutenant-governor, Corbet, prifo- 
ner; obliged him to fign a capitula- 
tion, and would have effeéted their 
conqueft but for the bravery of the 
troops under Major Pierfon, who, 
like General Wolfe, gallantly fell in 
the moment of victory. The -con+ 
queft, had it been atchieved, would 
have been of the greateft confequence 
to France, as the privateers, both of 
this ifland and Guernfey, have pro- 
ved very great annoyances to .the 
French trad¢ in time of war. 
Guernfey is 60 miles fouth-weft of 
Weymouth, about, 26 weit of Nor- 
mandy, 21 from: Jerfey, 15 from 
Alderney, -and 6 from Sarke. It is 
about 12 miles long, nine broad, and 


'30.in circumference, containing ten 


parifhes. The air is healthy, and its 
foil is faid to admit no noxious ani- 
mal; a circumftance:which is like- 
wife aflerted of Crete and Ireland. 
This ifland; which is plentifully fup- 
plied with corn and cattle, Nature 
has defended with a ledge of rocks. 
Of the defences of art, there are yet 
exifting the remains of four caftles, 
viz. Cornet Caftle, Marfh Cafile, St. 
Sampfon’s Caitle, and St. Michael’s 
or the Vale Caftle, of which laft we 
have annexed a fine perfpective view. 
—To this ifland thofe of Alderney 
and Sarke areappendages. The for- 
mer, which lies the neareft to. Nor- 


mandy, is about 8 miles in circum- 


ference : itis remarkable for the ftrait 
calied the Race, {fo fatal to thipping, 
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and is likewife famous for its cows. 
The latter is about 5 miles in length, 
and not above 3 broad, furrounded 
on all fides by cliffs, which render it 


almoft inacceffible, containing only 
two entrances, one of which is cut 
through a foft rock, and fortified with 
gates and cannon. 


REFLECTIONS on toe PLEASURES or OLD AGE. 


Age’s chief arts, and arms, are to grow wife, 
Virtue to know, and known to exercife ; 

All juft returns to Age then Virtue makes, 
Nor her in her extremity forfakes ; 

The {weeteft cordial Age receives at laf, 

Is confcience of our virtuous a¢tions paft. 


T is the obfervation of a fine 
writer, that ‘an old man, who 
is not a fool, is the happieft creature 
in the world ; ”’ for after having paf- 
fed the noon of life in the hurry of 
bufinefs, he fits down in the evening 
in his great chair, and, in focial con- 
verfe or chearful reflection, enjoys 
the picafing retrofpect of patt occur- 
rences. 

All the events of his aétive life he 
recalls to memory ; he re-aéts in ima- 
gination the characters he was once 
fond to perfonate. Such are the na- 
tural and pleafing amufements of his 
folitary moments ; and in his focial 
hours, happy in the enjoyment of the 
friends that revere and love him, and 
bleft; perhaps, in the fweet atten- 
tions of a virtuous and affectionate 
family, he entertains himfelf and 
them with a narrative of paft atchieve- 
ments, when his heart was fired by 
the love of virtue, animated by the 
purfuit of its attendant pleafures, and 
ardent for the acquifition of honour- 
able fame. ‘The various fcenes and 
various adventures of days that will 
return no more, afford an inexhauttible 
fund of retrofpeétive pleafure. The 
youthful itudies, that now contribute 
their acquifitions for the delight and 
ornament of his age; or the days of 
honeft induftry, by which he has 
gained the bleffings of competency, 
thefe, in review, afford him inex- 
preflible fatisfaction. Or, perhaps, 
his life was more active ftill : his va- 
lour diitinguifhed in defence of li- 


DennaM. 


berty and his country, he had fought 
under the banners of aCumberland, or 
exhibited undaunted intrepidity un- 
der the aufpices of an Eliott. His 
military ardour foftened, but not fub- 
dued, he often recolleéts the fcenes of 
warfare with fenfibility and felf-com- 
placence ; and in the prefence of his 
friends he relates with tranfport the 
victories he faw, the fufferings he en- 
dured, and thofe dangers that are 
now fucceeded by the pleafures of re- 
pofe. His delighted audience parti- 
cipate in his fatisfation, and height- 
en it by their fympathy for the patt, 
and their heart-felt happinefs in the 
prefent. 


See the fond wife, in tears of tranfport 
drown'd, 

Hug her rough lord, and weep o’er ev'ry 
wound, 

Hang on the lips that fields of blood relate, 

And fimile, or tremble, at his. various fate. 

Near the full bowl he draws the fancy’d line, 

And marks feign’d trenches in the flowing 
wine, 

Then fets th’ invefted fort before her eyes, 

And mines that whil’d battalions to the 
tkies ; 

His little lift’ning progeny turn pale, 

And beg to hear again the dreadful tale. 

‘TICKELL. 


** Forfan & hee olim meminifle 
juvabit,’’ was the confolation which 
f£neas addreffed to his cémpanions, 
when they were finking into defpond- 
ency under a feries of misfortunes ; 
nor, indeed, can there be conveyed 
to the human mind, when bending 
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under hardfhips, and combating af- 
flicion, a more enlivening dawn of 
hope, than the glimpfe of a brighter 
ky, difperfing the gloom of adver- 
fity, and animating his refolution 
with the profpeé of future joy. The 
foul cannot receive a more fovereign 
balm than what Expeétation admini- 
fers, of days yet to come {miling with 
confolation and repofe. And what a 
foothing pleafure is it to refleét, that 
Misfortune cannot always urge the 
chafe, but muit retire, at laft, after 
the heat of the day, and leave her 
quarry in unmolefted fafety. 

The good old man is then fenfible 
te pleafures that are peculiar to that 
ae of his life. Secure in the 

rbour of tranquillity, he revolves 
in his mind, with un{peakable {fatif- 
faction, the adventures of his labori- 
ous life; and the calamities that are 
now no more he reviews with the glow 
of ecftafy and joy: for fo powerful 
indeed is the influence of contraft, 
that it may not improperly be termed 
the Nurfe of Happinefs : it teaches us 
to know the value of our prefent en- 
joyments, by comparing them to the 
fufferings we once endured, and the 
mifery from which we have happ.ly 
efcaped. 

Cincinnatus, when he had retired 
from the helm of imperial Rome to 
his little Sabine farm, enjoyed more 
real fatisfaction in reflecting on the 
dangers which attended the aipirings 
of ambition, than when he was deck- 
ed with the gaudieft plumes of autho- 
rity and power. Happy in the limits 
of his retirement, and content with 
the plaineft fare, in his homely cot, 
he experienced more real enjoyment, 
while eating his favourite turnips, 
and drinking from the limpid ftream, 
than from the moft luxurious difhes 
and the moft exquifite wines, when 
engaged in the tumultuous affairs of 
the republic. 

_ Atis true, neverthelefs, as Tully has 
juttly obferved, that all men are not 
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like the Scipios and Fabii, who could 
recount cities captured, viétories won, 
and triumphs obtained. But to days 
paffed in virtue, decency, and tran- 
quillity, it is yet in their power to 
add the pleafures of a ferene and 
peaceful old age *. With refpect to 
all the rational and worthy pleafures 
of exiience, the confcience of a good 
fame, the refpe€t and commerce of 
virtuous men, and the contemplation 
of a happy immortality, thefe are en- 
joyments for which our capacities are 
enlarged by increafe of years. While 
we are indulged by the Divine per- 
miffion with the bleffing of health, a 
wife man will confider the latter part 
of life as certainly the moft eligible. 
The recollection of a well-fpent youth 
fills the mind with a pleafure, nat 
only the moft elegant in itfelf, but 
pure and tranquil, and unallayed. E- 
ven thofe who are fo unhappy, that 
they cannot advert -to their earlier 
years with fatisfaction, have at leait 
this confolation left, that they are un- 
der no temptation to repeat their fol- 
lies, and that now they defpife them. 
But we muft not forget to initrué 
the youthful votaries of pleafure, that 
Vicious indulgences not reftrained in 
time, will grow into habits that can- 
not be eradicated, and will render the 
aged man an object of pity and con- 
tempt. In one of the Spedtators this 
confideration is forcibly exemplified 
in the fuppofed letter of an old de- 
bauchee: ‘* How is it, Sir, that my 
appetites are increafed upon’ me with 
the lofs of power to gratify them? I 
write this, like a criminal, to warn 
people to enter upon what reforma- 
tion they pleafe to make of them- 
felves in their youth, and not expect 
that they hall be capable of it from 
a fond opinion fome have often in 
their mouths, that if we do not leave 
our defires, they will leave us, It is 
far otherwife: I am now as vain in 
my drefs, and as flippant when | feea 
pretty woman, as when in my youth 


* Nec tamen omnes poffunt effe Scipiones, aut Maximi, ut urbium expugnationes, ut 
pedeftres navalefve pugnas, ut bella a fe gefta, ut triumphos recordentur. Eft etiam 
quicte, & pure, & eleganter atte extatis placida, ac lenis fene&tus. De Senett. cap. 5+ 
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I ftood apon a bench in the pit to fur- 
vey the whole circle of beauties, Ihe 
folly is fo extravagant with me, and 
I went on with fo little check of my 
defires, or refignation of them, that 
I can affure you, I very often, merely 
to entertain my own thoughts, fit with 
my {pectacles on, writing love-letters 
to the beauties that have long fince 
been in their graves. ‘This is towarm 
my heart with the faint memory of 
delights which were once agreeable to 
me; but how much happier would 
my life have been now, if I could 
have looked back on any worthy ac- 
tions done for my country! If [ had 
laid out that which I protufed in lux- 
ury and wantonneis in aéts of genero- 
fity and charity! I have lived a 
batchelor to this day; and, inftead 
of a numerous offspring with which, 
in the regular ways of life, I might 
have poflibly delighted myfelf, I have 
only to amufe myfelf with the repeti- 
tion of old flories and intrigues, which 
no one will believe I was ever concern- 
ed in*,” 

But Age, on the contrary, in eve- 
ry virtuous perfon, obtains a degree 
of refpeét and authority, which ren- 
ders it far more eligible than all the 
pleafures of youth. If to be regard- 
ed, attended, and confulted with de- 
ference, are circumftances of plea- 
fure, they are fuch as are the conftant 
concomitants of a virtuous eld age. 
With refpect to the approach of death, 
which Tully has enumerated in his 
account of the four objections to old 
age, it may be obferved with that 
admirable Philofopher, that youth 
has greater probabilities of being 
near death than age ¢. What youth 
can fay more than an old man, that 
he fhall live to-night ? Youth are not 
only more liable to diforders, but thofe 
diforders are more violent, and their 
recovery from them, in confequence, 
more doubtful. The youth, indeed, 
expects many more days, which the 


* No, 260. t De Sencé&. 19, 


old man has no reafon to do. The 
expectations of the youth are not well 
founded ; for what can be more un- 
wife than to put confidence in an un- 
certainty? Bat it the’aged man has 
not room even for hope, he is ftill hap- 
pier than the youth ; for he has already 
enjoyed that of which the other is in 
expectation. The one withes to live 
long ; but the other has already ob- 
tained that wifh; and Tully, in ex- 
patiating on this fubjeét, exclaims, 
“¢ O miferum fenem, qui mortem con- 
temnendam effe in tamlonga ztate non 
videritt!’’ ‘* What an object of pity 
is an aged man to have lived fo lon 
without having learned to fubdue the 
fear of death!” 

But after all, is there any thing in 
human life, the duration of which 
can be called long? If hours, days, 
months, and years, pafs away in quick 
fucceffion, it is of little moment what 
hour, what day, what month, or what 
year, we may retire from fuch a tran- 
fient fcene. Applaufe is due to the 
good actor, in whatever part of the 
play he makes his exit. Thus it is 
in the eftimation of a wife man: a 
fhort life will be fufficient to evince 
him a man of honour and virtue: 
when he ceafes to be fuch he has lived 
too long ; and while he is fuch, it is 
of little importance to him how long 
he fhall be fo, if he is to continue {fo 
tothe end of his life: ‘* for,” as-it 
has been admirably obferved, ‘* ho- 
nourable age is not that which ftand- 
eth in length of time, nor that is 
meafured by number of years; but 
wifdom is the gray hair unto men, 
and an unfpotted life is old age |j.”’ 


Prateritos dies & tutos refpicit annos ; 

Nec metuit Lethes jam propioris aquas : 
Nuila recordanti lux eft ingrata, gravifque 
Nulla fuit, cujus non meminiffe velit : 
Ampliat ztatis {patium fibi vir bonus: hoc 

eft 
Vivere bis, vita poffe priore frui. 
MarTIAL. 


} Ibid. |] Wifdom, iv. 8. 9. 
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_ father of Sophronius, who 
was of an ancient family of Co- 
rinth, went to fettle at ‘Vhebes, in 
the capital of Beotia, where he died. 
His wife foon followed him. So- 
phronivs, when no more than twelve 
years of age, was left without friends, 
fortune, or protectors. 

The poor orphan feemed to feel no 
want, but that of his father and mo- 
ther. Once every day he made it a 
point to go and weep over their 
tombs: he then returned home to a 
fcanty meal, which the charity of a 
prieft of Apoilo allowed him. 

One day Sophronius, having gone 
aftray in the ftreets, entered the work- 
fhop of the celebrated Praxiteles. The 
fight of fo many mafter-pieces of 
{culpture filled him with an involun- 
tary tranfport. He looked around: 
he admired every objeét ; and addref- 
fing Praxiteles with that graceful af- 
furance peculiar to youth: ‘ Father,’ 
faid he, ‘ give me a cchifel, and thew 
me how I may be as great a mau as 
yourfelf.’— Praxiteles looked at the 
{weet boy ; he was ftruck with the fire 
that flafhed in his eye ; and embra- 
cing him with parental tendernefs, 
‘Stay with me, my boy,’ faid he, 
* and I will be your matter: I hope 
you will one day excel me.’ 

Young Sophronius was grateful and 
happy. From that moment he never 
lett Praxiteles; and the great talent 
which he received from nature began 
foon to appear: at eighteen years of 
age he finifhed fome pieces which his 
matter would not have beén afhamed 
to acknowledge. 

Unfortunately for the youth, Prax- 
iteles died about this time, and in 
his will left a confiderable fum to his 
favourite pupil. The grief of So- 


phronius was exceffive. He could no 
longer bear to refide in Thebes, his 
native city. He left it, therefore, 
and employed the legacy his bene- 
factor had left him, to defray the ex- 
penfes of a tour through Greece. 

As he carried with him, wherever 
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he went, ‘that paffion for beautiful 
nature, and that ardour for {cience, 
which, from his infancy had been 
the foul of his exertions, he grew 
every day more {kilful in his art, and 
every mafter-piece he faw was of ad- 
vantage tohim. His with to pleafe, 
as well as to excel, completed his 
character ; his modefty kept pace with 
his knowledge: he ever thought more 
of what he did not, than of what he 
did know: and at the age of twenty, 
Sophronius was not only the moft 
confummate artift, but the moft ami- 
able of men, 

Having determined to fettle in 
fome great city, he fixed on Miletus, 
a Grecian colony on the coatt of Ionia. 
There he bought a {mall houfe, with 
fome pieces of marble, and made fta- 
tues for his fubfiftence. 

The fuperior talents of Sophronius 
feon became confpicuous: his works 
were univerfally eiteemed. The young 
Theban, {o far from being intoxica- 
ted with applaufe, was more affiduous 
in his endeavours to deferve it. 

Quiet and folitary in his work-fhop, 
he devoted his days to labour; he 
enjoyed his evenings in the perufal 
of Homer: this ufeful amufement 
exalted his underftanding, and fug- 
gefted new ideas for the fucceeding 
day; he thanked the gods for the day 
that was paft, he implored their affift- 
ance for that which was to come, and 
laid himfelf down in the bofom of 
undifturbed repofe. 

But this happinefs was not deftined 
to be permanent. Love, the only 
foe to the tranquillity of Virtue, did 
not leave Sophronius unmolefted. Ca- 
rites, daughter of Arifteus, the chief 
magiftrate of Miletus, came with her 
father to vifit the young Theban’s 
ftatues. 

Carites was the moft beautiful woe 
man in all Ionia; and her mind was 
ftill more beautiful than her perfon. 
Arifteus, the richeft of the Miletians, 
had devoted himfelf entirely to the 
‘education of his daughter: it was no 
difficult 
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difficult matter to infpire her with the rance, and his elegant addrefs, gain- 
love of virtue: it was a native of ed him admittance into the houfe of 


her heart: and the fortune of Arifteus 
could only contribute to the elegant 
graces of exterior decoration. Cari- 
tes, at fixteen years of age, blefled 
with genius, fenfibility, and beavty, 
thought like a Plato, and fung like 
an Orpheus. 

When Sophronius beheld her, he 
felt an emotion and confufion to which 
he had hitherto been a ftranger. He 
reclined his head: he fpoke with a 
Arifteus attributing 

his embarraffment to refpect, endea- 
voured to encourage him by expref- 
fions of friendfhip and condefcenfion. 
* Shew us,’ faid he, * your moft beau- 
tiful ftatue; every body is lavifh in 
your praifes !’— ¢ Alas, Sir,’ faid So- 
phronius, ‘ I prefumed to attempt a 
Venus of which I had no reafon to 
complain till this moment; but I 
find I muft retouch it.’—~He then dif- 
covered his Venus, and ftole a timid 
glance at Carites. She perfectly 
underftood him, but affeéted to be 
employed in examining the ftatue, 
while her mind, in reality, was in- 
tent upon the young artift. 

Arifteus, having admired the works 
of Sophronius, promifed to vifit him 
again. Carites, on leaving him, bade 
him a graceful farewel ; and the mo- 
ment fhe was gone, Sophronius per- 
ceived, for the firft time, that he was 
alone in his own houfe. 

That evening he omitted to read 
Homer. He ftudied the abfent Ca- 
rites. The next day, inftead of work- 
ing, he ran all over the town in hopes 
of feeing Carites. He met her; and 
from that moment his tranquillity va- 
nifhed, and his ftudies were fufpended. 
His half-finifhed ftatues lay covered 
with duit: he cared not for Apollo, 
Diana, or Jupiter. His mind: was 
intent alone upon Carites : he paffed 
the live-long day, either in the Cir- 
cus, or in fome public place: when 
he had not feen her, he returned 
home to think of her: when he had 
feen her, he came home to think how 
he fhould fee her again. 

At laft his reputation, his perfeve- 

I 


Arifteus. -He converfed with Cari- 
tes; and grew a thoufand times more 
enamoured of her. But how fhall he 
mention it to her? How can a Sta- 
tuary, without friends or fortune, 
afpire to the firft alliance in the city? 
His own delicacy refifted the propo- 
fal. Carites was fo opulent, that a 
man in fuch humble circumflances 
could never hope for encouragement. 
Sophronius knew it well; he was 
certain that a declaration would ruin 
‘him for ever ; but he was certain alfo 
that if he did not difclofe his paffion 
he muft inevitably fall a victim to it. 
He wrote to Carites. A flave of A- 
rifteus, whom Sophronius rewarded 
with almoft all the money he had a- 
mafled by his ftatues, was intrufted 
with a letter full of love, fubmiffion 
and refpe&t. The falfe flave, inftead 
of delivering it into the hands of Ca- 
rites, flew with it to her father. 

That venerable man, enraged at 
the prefumption of the youth, viola- 
ted, for the firft time in his life, the 
facred rules of juitice, of which he 
was thearbiter. He himfelf accufed 
Sophronius of crimes of which he 
never had been guilty : his influence in 
the council was too powerful for the 
unfortunate youth, who was baniflhed 
from the city. 

Sophronius was every mement ir 
trembling expectation of the flave’s 
return, when he was ordered imme- 
diately to quit Miletus. He took it 
for granted, that Carites, offended 
at his prefumption, had herfelf foli- 
cited that punifhment. ‘ I deferve 
my fate,’ exclaimed he; ‘ but I can- 
not be forry that I have deferved it! 
Ye gods! may the divine but cruel 
Carites be happy!’ Without mur- 
muring, without arraigning the ini- 
quity of his judges, he went with a 
melancholy and penfive ftep to the 
harbour, and there embarked in a 
Cretan veffel. 

In the mean time, the father of 
Carites thought it neceflary to conceal 
from his daughter the real motives for 
the banishment of Sophronius, Ca- 
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rites fafpeéted it; fhe had read in the 
Theban’s eyes what the was denied to 
rufe in his letter. His youth, his 
misfortune, his paffion for her, drew 
a few tears from her eyes; but fhe 
was very young herfelf ; the foon for- 
gothim; and Arifteus, now no longer 
uneafy, turned all his thoughts on a 
proper match for his daughter. But 
an extraordinary event, which fpread 
confternation through the city, foon 
recalled his thoughts to other objects. 
A number of pirates, from the I fle 
of Lemnos, furprifed a part of the 
town. Before the citizens could muf- 
ter and arm, thefe barbarians broke 
into the Temple of Venus, commit- 
ted every kind of outrage, and robbed 
the city of the ftatue of the goddefs. 
That ftatue was the palladium of 
Miletus; the felicity of the inhabi- 


_ tants depended on the prefervation 


of it. 

The people, in confternation, fent 
Ambafladors to Delphos, to confult 
the Oracle. Apollo anfwered, that 
the Miletians were undone, if they 
did not fatisfy the goddefs with a fta- 
tue as beautiful as herfelf, to ftland 
in the place of that which they had 
loft. 

The Miletians, without lofing a 
moment’s time, publifhed throughout 
all Greece, that a reward of four ta- 
lents of gold, with the mott beautiful 
virgin of Miletus, fhould be given to 
that Statuary who could fulfil the 
conditions of the Oracle. Many ce- 
lebrated Artifts came, from all parts, 
with their works. ‘They were expo- 
fed to public view in a fquare of the 
city. The magiftrates and people 
were loft in admiration of them: but 
as foon as any ftatue was placed on 
the altar, a fupernatural power threw 
it down. The Miletians, in terror, 
at laft think of Sophronius, and re- 
gret his abfence ; and all unite in in- 
fifting, that every method fhould be 
employed to find him out. 

Arifteus himfelf was forced to feek 
for information from the crew of the 
Cretan veflel in which the unhappy 
exile had embarked. Dates and cir- 
cumftances were put together and 
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compared ; meffengers were even fent 
to the Ifle of Crete, and they were at 
length given to underftand, that the 
veflel had perifhed with all its crew, 
off the ifland of Naxos. 

The defperate Miletians rife a- 
— Magittrate ; they reproach 

is want of vigilance that had laid 
their city open to this invafion ; they 
accufe him of cruelty and injuttice, 
for the banifhment and fubfequent 
death of Sophronius. From murmur- 
ing they foon proceed to infurreétion : 
they furround his houfe ; they force it 
open ; the tears of Carites, her pray- 
ers, her fupplications, nothing could 
fave Arifteus. He was feized by the 
people, loaded with chains, and drag- 
ged to a prifon, which, it was deci- 
ded, he never fhould leave, till the 
Oracle was accomplifhed. . 

Carites, in defpair, refolves to go 
herfelf to Athens, to Corinth, or to 
Thebes, in queft of an Artift who 
might fet her poor father at liberty. 
Before fhe fet eut, the did all in her 
power to make his confinement eafy 
to him; and then fhe ordered a veffe] 
to be got ready, and embarked with 
her attendants. 

For the firft three days, the wind 
feemed very favourable. The half 
of the voyage was already made, 
when a dreadful tempeft arofe, and 
forced the pilot to feek fhelter in an 
unknown creek. They had fcarcely 
gained this creek, when the ftorm 
ceafed. Carites, invited by the 
brightnefs of the weather, which was 
now uncommonly fine, defired the 
might go afhore for a few hours, as a 
momentary refrefhment from the fa- 
Ae fhe had undergone. She !and- 
ed; and in a delicious fleep upon a 
bed of grafs, forgot, for a while, all 
her cares. This repofe did not laft 
long. Carites awoke, and finding 
her flaves itill afleep, the would not 
difturb them. Indulging her melan- 
choly thoughts alone, fhe walked a- 
long the fhore, and defirous to difco- 
ver fomething of that uninhabited 
place, fhe afcended the rocks that 
protected the interior part of the 
ifland from the raging waves, : 
She 
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She faw a delightful valley inter- 
fefted by two rivulets, and adorned 
with a variety of fruit-trees : the ftop- 
ped to contemplate the beautiful land- 
fcape: Nature was then in the per- 
feétion of vernal beauty: the trees 
were all in bloom; the rain drops 
of the recent ftorm ftill adhered to thé 
edges of the leaves and flowers ; and 
the rays of the fun reflected on them, 
feemed to befprinkle the fcene around 
with precious ftones. ‘The butterfly, 
happy in the new fun-fhine, began to 
revifit the primrofe; the bees were 
buzzing round the bloffums which 
they durft not yet touch, apprehen- 
five of wetting their little tranfparent 
wings; while the blackbira and 
thrufh, no longer afraid, made the 
groves refound with their melodious 
warblings. 

Carites, although delighted with 
this view, could not forbear a deep 
figh. She defcended, however, into 
the vale, and obferved a fmall hut 
furrounded by green walnut-trees. 
An arbour concealed the entrance to 
it, which fhe had the refolution to 
approach; the heard the gurglings of 
a rivulet flowing near her; the foft 
accents of a lyre accompanied the 
murmuring of the ftream: fhe liften- 
ed; and foon a delightful voice fung 
a plaintive ftrain, in which fhe could 
diftin@ly hear her.own name. 

The voice ftill continued, but Ca- 
rites knowing it was Sophronius, had 
fainted away. The noife of her fall 
brought him from his hut. He be- 
helds Carites ; he inftantly raifes her 
from the ground; he looks, and he 
looks again; he can fcarce believe 
that he has in reality the un{peakable 
happinefs of approaching—of folding 
in his arms the adorable object of 
his paffion: he haftens with her to 
the brink of the ftream: a few drops 
of water, {prinkled on her charming 
face, foon revive her : Sophronius was 
on his kneés: * Art thou Carites,’ 
faid he, ¢ or a divinity in her form ?” 
—She fweetly anfwered, ‘ I am the 
daughter of Arifteus : my father is in 
danger; it is in your power to fave 


him.’—* O fpeak, fpeak,’ exclaimed 


1 


~ 


Sophronius, in a tranfport of joy; 
* what am I to do? My life is devo. 
ted to his fervice as well as yours.’ 

Carites then related to him the fitu. 
ation of her country and her father, 
While the was fpeaking, joy beamed 
from the eyes of Sophronius. ‘ Take 
courage,’ faid he, with a voice of a- 
miable confidence, * I have in my 
hut, a work that cannot fail: to pleafe 
your goddefs and your people: it is 
yours, Carites: I only entreat you 
not to look at it, till it is fafe in Mi- 
letus.’ 

The daughter of Arifteus agreed to 
the condition. Sophronius then in- 
formed her that he had been faved 
from fhipwreck with his tools. He 
found in that uninhabited ifland, 
marble, water, and fruit. Alone in 
the hut which he had built himfelf, 
he had conftantly been employed on 
the ftatue that was now to refcue Ari- 
fteus. * Come,’ faid he, * come and 
fee the afylum in which I have lived, 
and thought not of a fingle mortal, 
but yourfelf.’ 

Carites followed Sophronius, and 
enteied his cot. The name of Cari- 
tes was infcribed in every part of it. 
* Pardon me,” faid the Statuary, ‘ if 
alone in this ifland I took the liberty 
to paint the fentiments of*my foul. 
I could endure my exile fo long as 
your name was not banifhed from my 
heart.’ —Thefe words drew fome tears 
from the eyes of Carites; the looked 
at Sophronius; and almoft prefling 
his hand, * Indeed,’ faid fhe, * it 
was not I, who----’ She could 
not proceed ; but, looking round, fhe 
perceived a ftatue covered on a kind 
of altar: ‘ Let us make hatte,’ faid 
fhe, * to find out my flaves, that this 
maitter-piece, which | am not to fee, 
may be fafcly conveyed to the fhip: 
you fhail attend me; and whatever 
happens, I am now well perfuaded 
that we fhall never part again.’ 

Sophronius, in the exceis of his 
joy, preffed her lovely hand to his 
lips: and they were about to walk 
to the fhore, when the flaves, a:arm- 
ed by the abfence of their miftrefs, 
appeared in fearch of her, Car-.tes 

ordered 
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ordered them to carry the veiled fta- 
tue with the greateft care, and depo- 
fit it in a fate corner of the fhip. 
They obeyed. Sophronius could not 
leave his hut without thanking on his 
knees, and with tears of joy, the ru- 
ral Divinities who had proteéted him 
in that fweet and filent retreat. On 
the altar, where the ftatue had lain, 
he placed all his tools, and dedicated 
them to the god Pan: then refpect- 
fully kifling the threfhold of the door: 
«I will come back, and die here,’ 
faid he, « if I cannot live with Carites.’ 
After thefe adieus, they repaired to 
the veffel, and failed for Miletus. 

Happily for Carites, who wifhed to 
NMberate her father before the avowed 
her love to Sophronius, the paffage 
was a very fhort one. Had it been 
longer, probably the youth would 
have been rewarded ty this avowal, 
before he could have had an opportu- 
nity to deferve it. But the prudence 
of Carites, the refpe& of Sophronius, 
and a favourable wind, brought the 
two lovers home in the fame itate in 
which they had left the ifland. 

The name of Sophronius diffufed 
univerfal joy through the city. ‘The 
people, who all loved him, affembled, 
and decided that his ftatue had no 
need of being examined by the citi- 
zegs, and that it fhould inftantly be 
to the trial of the altar of Venus. 

hey went to the temple: a vai 
concourfe foon filled it. Carites, 
with trembling fteps, followed So- 
phronius, who carried the veiled fta- 
tue before him. He placed it on the 
altar, with a modeft, bat not a timid 
countenance. The fiatue ftood! He 
then unveiled it, and behoid, it was 
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Carites ! Every qne knew the features 
of his miftrefs, whom the enamoured 
youth had taken for the model of 
his Venus. The pidure of Carites 
was fo engraved in his heart, that 
though abfent“in his defert ifland, he 
difplayed the minuteft features of her 
charming perfon. ‘This likenefs ful- 
filled the conditions of the’ Oracle, 
which required a ftatue as beautiful 
as Venus herfelf. : 

The Goddefs fatisfied, yet not jea- 
lous, accepted the offering, and de- 
clared by the mouth of her High 
Prieft that the Oracle was accom- 
plifhed. All the people unite in ac- 
clamations of joy; they fly to So- 
phronius; they urge hiin to tell what 
reward he expects: * Give Arifleus 
his liberty,’ replied he, ‘ and it is 
ail I atk.’——They haften to the prifon 
of the venerable magiftrate. Carites 
was thé firft to loofen his fetters: fhe 
embraced him with anxious joy, im- 
parted the good news, and every time 
the name of Sophronius paffed her 
lips, fhe hung down her face to con- 
ceal her bluhhes. The old man, full of 
gratitude, calls for his deliverer; he 
Rings himfelf into his arms, and be- 
dews him with his tears. ‘ My 
friend,’ faid he, ‘ I am a guilty 
man, but my deareft daughter muft 
expiate my crime.’— With thefe words 
he joins in his hands, the hands of 
both ihe lovers. The Miletians re- 
joiced in this union: the whole city 
partook of their happinefs ; and So- 
phronius and Carites went and vowed 
eternal love at the foot of that flatue, 
the glorious proof of her exquifite 
beauty, and of his delicate paflion 
and inviolable conftancy. 


An ORIENTAL APOLOGUE. 


i’ is an obfervation, fantified by 
the experience of ages, that no 
perfons have fuch a juft fenfe of the 
real value of terreftrial enjoyments 
as perfons in a dying fituation, 
The paffions, which once diiplayed 
their illufive pi€tures, leave nothing 
in that awful moment but the retro- 
{pe& of life as it really paffed. <A 
Perfian Monarch, fays the wife Sadi, 


was upon his death-bed, a‘ter what 
his fubjeéts thought a gloridus reign. 
His Vizir entered his apartment, and 
informed him that his army had juft 
taken a hundred cities. ‘ Go’ an- 
{wered the Sultan, ¢ tell the tidings 
to my fucceflor ; and info-m him that 
one good aétion would be far more 
confolato:y toa dving King, than the 
capture of ten thoufand cities.’ 
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Memoirs of the Lire and Exrioits of CHARLES THE TWELFTH, 
Kine of SwEDEN; continued from page 232 of our laft. 


Tue treaty of Ranitadt was at- 
tended with circumftances of extreme 
mortification to Auguftus. Charles, 
among other points in which he was 
inflexible, obliged that unfortunate 
Prince to fend to his rival the jewels 
and archives of Poland, with a con- 
gratulatory letter on his acceffion. 
Staniflaus anfwered this letter with 
dignity and politenefs, and came in 
perfon to Leipfic to vifit the Monarch 
whofe diadem he wore. The King 
of Sweden was now arrived at the 
height of his glory: he faw two So- 
vereigns at his court, one of whom 
he had dethroned, and the other efta- 
blifhed. But a truly great mind will 
fot compel the unfortunate to thofe 
abjeé conceffions, to which, in a re- 
verfe of fituation, he would not him- 
felf fubmit. ‘The triumph of Charles, 
therefore, on this occafion, was the 
triumph of a barbarian; but it was 
worthy of his Gothic anceftors, who, 
when they deftroyed the Roman em- 
pire, deftroyed with it all that was 
dear to humanity, liberty and learn- 
ing. Charles, moreover, tarnifhed 
the luftre of his glory, by his inhu- 
manity to the unfortunate Patkul, 
who was now confined in the caftle of 
Konigftein Auguftus in Vain con- 
trived an expedient to fatisfy the King 
of Sweden, and to fave his own ho- 
nour: he fent his guards to deliver 
up the prifoner to the Swedith troops; 
but he previoufly fent ‘orders to the 
Governor of Konigitein to fuffer him 
to efcape. The avaricé of the Go- 
vernor, who was defirous that Patkul 
fhould give a confideration for his 
liberty, together with the confidence 
with which the latter relied on the 
law of nations, entirely defeated the 
expedient in queflton. While the 


Governor and Patkul were difputing 
this point, the guards arrived, im- 
mediately feized their prifoner, and 
delivered him to four Swedith officers 
that attended to receive him. He 
was carried to the head-quarters at 





Ranftadt, where he continued three 
months, tied to a ftake with a heavy 
chain of iron. He was afterward 
tried by a council of war. The crime 
imputed to him was, that he had fer- 
ved the enemies of his King: but he 
did not enter into their fervice till af- 
ter he had been exiled by the mot 
cruel oppreffion, from Livonia, his 
native country. He was condemned, 
however, as a fubject of Sweden, to 
be broken alive upon the wheel; a 
fentence which was actually put into 
execution, with fuch circumftances 
of cruelty, as will reflect everlafting 
difgrace on the memory of the fero- 
cious Charles. 

The Czar of Mufcovy no fooner 
heard of the execution of Patkul, his 
Ambaflador, than he fent letters to 
every Court of Chriftendom, com- 
plaining of this violation of the law 
of nations, which he entreated the 
Emperor, the Queen of England, and 
the States General, to avenge; con- 
juring them, at the fame time, not 
to guarantee the treaty of Ranftadt, 
which he repiefented to be unjuft in 
the higheft degree. But thefe remon- 
ftrances ferved only to evince the 
dread in which Charles was held by 
all the Confederates againft France, 
The fate of Patkul had been deter- 
mined ; the interference of the Allies 
would have been ineffetual; and 
they did not choofe to exafperate. the 
inflexible Swede, by refufing the emp- 
ty ceremony of being guarantees to 
atieaty. Indeed, fome time previ- 
ous to this, when Charles made his 
irruption into Saxony, all the Con- 
federate Powers had taken the alarm. 
The Princes of the Empire, in par- 
ticular, prefied him to explain his 
motives for this extraordinary infrac- 
tion of the privileges of the Germa- 
nic Body’; but they could obtain no 
fatisfattory anfwer. ‘The Emperor, 
finding that menaces were ineffectual, 
had recourfe to a milder tone. With 
this view Count Wratiflaas was feat 
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to Saxony, to apologize for the vio- 
lent proceedings of the Diet at Ratif- 
bon. 

But the Emperor had ftil! greater 
conceffions'to make. Charles, after 
the conclufion of the treaty of Ran- 
ftadt, remained in Saxony, giving law 
to the Head of the Empire, and re- 
ceiving Ambaffadors from the Courts 
of Vienna, London, Verfailles, and 
Madrid. The famous Duke of Marl- 
borough paid him a vifit at Leipfic, 
in order to prevent the interference 
of this formidable Power between 
France and the Allies. But fuch was 
the admirable penetration and addrefs 
of this confummate ‘General and 
Statefman, that he foon perceived 
Charles had no other object in view 
than to march into Mafcovy in order 
to dethrone the Czar. He was con- 
tent, therefore, to flatter his vaniry, 
by afluring him, ‘‘ that he fhould be 
happy to be taught, under his com- 
mand, what he yet wanted to know 
of the art of war;’’ and he retired 
from his Court without making any 
propofitions. Charles, in the mean 
time, enjoyed the fatisfaction of 
humbling the Court of Vienna. 
Count Zobar, the Emperor’s Cham- 
berlain, had affronted Stalenheim, 
the Swedifh Envoy ; who refented it 
fo highly, that he left \ienna with- 
out taking leave. The King de- 
manded fatisfa&tion for the infult of- 
fered to him in the perfon of his Mi- 
nifter, The Emperor immediately 
banifhed the Count; but the King, 
diffatisfied with this reparation, in- 
fifted that the Count fhould be deli- 
vered into his hands. The Emperor 
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was compelled to acquiefce in this 
demand. Zobar was delivered up; 
but, after being confined fome time 
at Stetin, he was fent back to his 
Matter. Charles alfo demanded, that 
1590 Roflians, who had efcaped into 
the Emperor’s dominions, fhould be 
furrendered to him; and the Empe- 
ror muft have complie# with this re- 
quifition, if the Ruffian Minifter at 
Vienna had not artfully contrived to 
facilitate the efcape of thofe unfortu- 
nate refugees, 

Charles next declared himfelf Pro- 
teftor of the Proteflant Intereft in 
Germany, and particularly of the 
Emperor’s Proteftant fubjeéts in Si- 
lefia. He required that Monarch to 
renew and confirm to them all the li- 
berties granted by the treaty of Weft- 
phalia. With this demand, alfo, the 
Emperor chofe to acquiefce. Above 
100 churches in Silefia were reftored 
to the Proteftants, only to be taken 
from them when Fortune deferted 
their Protcétor. When the Emperor, 
fays Voltaire, was reproached by the 
Pope’s Nuncio for thus facrificiug the 
interefts of his religion, to oblige a 
heretic Prince, ‘* It is well for you,”’ 
he anfwered, ‘* that the King of Swe- 
den does not infift upon my turning 
Lutheran; for if he fhould, I know 
not how I could refufe him *.”’ 

Charles now thought it time to quit 
Saxony, in purfuit of his grand ob- 
ject, that of dethroning the Czar, 
He kept his defign a protound fecret. 
Some days before his departure, he 
ordered the Grand Marfhal of his 
Houfehold, to give him in writing 
the route from Leip/ic ----- He paufed 


* Charles was extremely difgu%ed with the oppofition that he met with from the Pope 
upen every occafion. He defpited the intrigues and impotence of that Court. He told 
Count Wratiflaus, *¢ that the swedes had formerly conquered Rome, and that he might 
ene day demand en inventory of the effects left there by Quecn Chrittina."——* One cannot 
tell,” ‘ays Voltaire, ‘¢ how tar this young Conqueror might have carried his refentment 
and his arms, if Foriune had profpered his defigns. Nothing, at th’s time, appeared 
impoifible to him. He had even privately fent ievetal officers mto Afia, and as far as 
Egypt, to take plans of the towns, and to inform him of the ftrength of thofe countries. 
It is certain, that if any one could have overturned the empire of the Perfians and Lurks, 
and then have pafied into Italy, it was Charles XII. He was as young as Alexander, 
as warlike and enterprifing ; but more virtvcus, robutt, and indefaiigatle: and the 
Swedes, perhaps, as foldiers, excelled the Macedonians. But tho projects which ar, 
regarded with admiration when fuccefSful, are treated, when unfortunate, as reveries.”” 
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at that word, and that the Marfhal 
might have no fufpicion of his inten- 
tions, he added, fmiling,----- to all 
the capital cities in Europe. ‘The Mar- 
fha!l brought the lift complete, and, 
at the head of the whole, had writ- 
ten in larger letters, ‘* The road from 
Leipfic to Stockholm.”” The majo- 
rity of the Swedes had indeed no o- 
ther with than to return to their own 
country. But the views of their So- 
vereign were very different : ‘* I fee, 
Sir,”’ faid he, to the Marfhal, ** whi- 
ther you would lead me; but we thall 
not return to Stockholm fo foon.’’ 

Charles began his march from Leip- 
fic in September 1707, at the head of 
43,000 men. Befides thefe, he had 
15,000 men in Finland; 10,000 
Swedes were left in Poland, under the 
command of Staniflaus ; and another 
army of 20,000 men, command+d by 
General Lewenhaupt, waited his cr- 
ders in that country. 

While Charles was on his march 
near Drefden, he fuddenly difappear- 
ed, accompanied by five officers. 
Confternation immediately fpread 
throughout the army, which foon 
fubfided, however, upon its being 
known that his Majefty was gone 
upon a vifit to King Auguttus, at 
Drefden, Nothing could be more 
chira@eriftic of the King of Sweden 
than this vifit, He alighied at the 
palace, and got to the door of the E- 
lector’s apartment, before it could be 
known that he was in the city. Ge- 
peral Fleming, the Prime Minifter of 
Auguitus, having feen him ata dif 
tance, had only time to run and in- 
form his Mafter. All that could be 
done upon the occaficn, was prefint 
to the idea pf Fleming ; but Charles 
entered the apartment in his boots 
before Auguitus had time to recover 
from his iurprife, He breakfafied 
with him, as a traveller who came to 
take leave of his friend; and then ex- 
preffed a defire to yiew the fort'fica- 
tions. While he was walking round 
thefe, a Livonian, who had becn con- 
demned in Sweden, anc then ferved 
in the Saxon army, tdougiit he could 
never have a more fayourabie cppor- 





tunity of obtaining his pardon. He 
begged Auguttus to be his mediator 
with the King of Sweden, being per- 
fuaded that the latter would never de- 
ny the requeft of a Prince, whom he 
had deprived of his crown, and in 
whofe power he then was. Auguftus, 
who readily confented to urge his re- 
queft, was then at fome diftance from 
the King, in converfation wich Hoord, 
a Swedifh General: ‘* I believe,” 
faid he, {miling, ‘‘ that your Maf- 
ter will not refufe me.”” ‘* You do 
not know him,” anfwered the Swede ; 
** he would fooner refufe you here 
than any where elfe.”  Auguftus, 
however, made the requeft, which 
Charles refufed in fuch a manner, 
that he did not think proper to repeat 
it. After having pafied fome hours 
in this fingular vifit, he embraced 
Auguflus, and took his leave. When 
he rejoined his army, he found all 
his Generals aflemblei in council. 
On enquiring the reafon of this, he 
was informed by General Renfchild, 
that they had determined to befiege 
Drefden, in cafe his Majefty had been 
detained a prifoner. ‘* Kight,’”’ faid 
the King; ‘* but they durit not, they 
durit not.”? The next morning, upon 
receiving the news that Auguftus held 
an extraordinary council at Drefden, 
“© You fee,” faid Renichild, ‘they 
are deliberating to-day upon what 

they fhould have done yelterday.”’ 
Chailes, in his victorious march, 
received a folemn embafly from the 
Turks. The Ambaffador had his 
audience in the quarters of Count 
Piper, who fupported the dignity of 
his Matter by a magnificent appear- 
ance ; and the King, who was-always 
worfe lodged, woric fe:ved, and worfe 
cled, than the meaneit officer in his 
army, would fay, on thefe occafions, 
that his palace was in the quarters of 
Count Piper. The objcét of this em- 
bafly was to fix Sweden in the intereft 
of the Grand Signior, as an ally 
that might be very ufeful in his de- 
figns upon Germany and Mufcovy. 
One hundred Swedith foldiers that had 
been taken by :he Calmucks, fold in 
Turkey, ana redeemed by the Grand 
Signior, 
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Signior, were delivered by the Am- 
baifador to the King, as the moit a- 
gieeable prefent which his Mafter 
could make. 

Peter was at this time making eve- 
ry poffible preparation to ftop the pro- 
grefs of the Conqueror. In January 
1708, Charles paffed the Niemen, 
and entered the fouth gate of Grodno 
in Lithuania, juft as the Czar was 
quitting the town at the oppofite gate. 
He had advanced befove his army, at- 
tended only by 600 horfe. The Czar, 
who had imagined that the whole 
Swedith army was entering the town, 
had no fooner received intelligence of 


\ this circumftance, than he detached 


2000 men, who attacked the Swedes 
unprepared, but were defeated. ‘This 
difappointment was fucceeded by the 
total evacuation of Lithuania; and 
fuch was the terror which the name of 
Charles conveyed, that the Ru‘ian 
forces retired every where before him. 
He purfued them amidtt ice and {now, 
through almoit impenetrable foretts, 
over rocks, moraffes, mountains, and 
rivers. Nothing feemed impraci- 
cable to Charles, at the head of a 
Swedihh army. In fuch a feafon, and 
in fuch a country, he made ferced 
marches, as if he had been in the fi, 
net plains of Flanders, in the midft 
of fummer. Senfible that the greater 
part of the provifions which the coun- 
try afforded were deitroyed by the 
enemy, he had provided a large 
quantity of bifcuit, upon which his 
troops chiefly fubfifled. Notwith- 
ftanding the reads were broken up, 
and the whole country defolaied, he 
continued his rapid march toward* 
the Borifthenes, which feparates Po- 
land from the Ruffian dominions. At 
a place called Hollofin, he found a 
body of 20,000 Mufcovites, entrench- 
ed behind a morafs, which could not 
be approached without pafling a river. 
Charies threw l#mfelf into the water 
at the head of his ioot-guards, and 
croiled both the river and the morafs, 
with the water fometimes above his 
fhoulders. His cavalry, in the mean 


time, were ordered to pa!s round, and 


take the enemy in flank. Thefe or- 
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ders were fuccefsfully executed : The 
vitory was complete; and, of all 
the battles which Charles had ever 
fought, this, perhaps, was the moi 
glorious. ‘lhe memory of it is pre- 
ferved by a medal, with this infcrip~ 
tion on one fide: ‘“* Sylvz, paludes, 


aggeres, holtes victi.” ‘* Forefts, 
morafles, entrenchments, enemies 
fubdued.”” And, on the other, 


*« Vidtrices copias alium laturus ia 
orbem.” ‘ Marching with victori- 
ous troops to another world.” 

All the Ruffians were now compel- 
led to repafs the Borifthenes, and the 
Czar began to reflect ferioufly on the 
confequences of purfuing the war with 
a Prince whom no dangers or difiicul. 
ties could fubdue, He therefore fent 
a Polifh Gentleman to the King of 
Sweden with propoials of peace. ‘*« I 
will treat with the Czar,’’ anfwered 
Charles, ** at Mofcow.’? When Pe- 
ter received this haughty anfwer, he 
coolly faid, ‘* My brother Charles af- 
feéts to act like Alexander, but he 
will not find me a Darius.’’ 

On the 22d of September the King 
attacked a body of 10,000 horfe, and 
6000 Calmuck Tartars, near Smo+ 
lenfko, in the great road from Poland 
to Mofcow. In the heat ot the battle, 
the regiment at the head of which the 
King tought, was divided from» the 
main army, and initantly furround- 
ed. ‘Iwo aids-de-camp were killed 
near the King. His horfe was flain 
under him; and, as one of his equer- 
ries was prefenting him with ancther, 
both the equerry and the horfe were 
fhot dead. Charles then fought on 
foot, encircled by fome of his officers, 
till, at laft, five only were left near 
him. He was overcome by fatigue, 
having killed above twelve of the e- 
nemy without receiving a wound, 
At laft, Colonel Dardcff forced his 
way through the Calmucks, with 2 
fingle troop of his regiment, and 
came time enough to difengage the 
King. The main body of the >wedes 
totally defeated the Mufcovites and 
Calmucks, and Charles, fatigued as 
he was, mounted his horfe, and pur- 
fued them fix miles, 

He 
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He was now within 300 miles of the Coflacks; and maffacred, or put 


Mofcow ; but the Czar had not only 
rendered the roads impaffable, but, 
by deftroying all the villages, had 
deprived him of ail future fubfiftence 
for his army. The approaching win- 
ter menaced the Swedes with al! the 
miferies of cold and famine; while 
an enemy, who, to great fuperiority 
of numbers added a perfect know- 
ledge of the country, had every op- 
portunity of harrafling and attacking 
them by furprife. Thefe confidera- 
tions induced the King to turn to- 
ward the Ukraine, the country o* the 
Coilacks, firuated between Little Tar- 
tary, Poland, and Mufcovy. Of this 
country, Mazepna, a Polith Genrle- 
man, had attained the dignity of Ge- 
neral or Chief. He had received a 
grofs affront from the Czar, which he 
thought this a favourable opportunity 
to revenge, by revolting. He en- 
tered into a treaty with Charles, in 
which he engaged to affiit him with 
30,000 men, and with provitions, 
ammunition, and all his treafures. 
To effet this junétion, the Swedes ad- 
vanced towards the Difna, a river that 
falls intothe Borifthenes atKiou. ‘The 
difficulties which they had hitherto 
encountered were nothing to what 
they now experienced in traverfing a 
foreit +20 miles broad, fall of mo- 
rafies, and all the obfiru@ions of a fa- 
vage country. General Lagercron, 
moreover, who marched betore with 
the pioneers, led the army ninety 
miles out of the right way. They 
had marched four days before they 
difcovered the miftake. They got 
with difficulty inte the right road a- 
gein ; but almoft all their artillery 
and baggage were loft in the bogs and 
morafles; the provifions of the fol- 
diers, which confifted chiefly of bif- 
cuit, were exhaufted ; and when they 
arrived on the banks of the river, 
finking under the accumulated pref. 
fure of cold, hunger, and fatigue, to 
their extreme attonifhment, inftead 
of an aily, they difcovered an hoftile 
army. The Ruflians, it appeared, 
had penetrated the defigns of Mazep- 
pa; they had defeated and difperied 


5 


to the torture, all the adherents of 
that Chief whom they could make 
prifoners. Eight thoufand- Mufco- 
vites appeared on the Difna to difpute 
the paffage of that river ; which the 
King croffed, however, in the face 
of the enemy, although the banks 
were fo fteep, that the foldiers were 
obliged to be let down by ropes, and 
to pafs over, jome by fwimming, and 
fume by rafts haftily put together. 
The Ruifians fled, and the King par- 
fued his march, uncertain whether the 
misfortune or treachery of his ally had 
occafioned the difappointment. Ma- 
zeppa foon appeared: inttead of the 
number he had promifed, he brought 
with him only 6000 men. Ail his 
tow 1s had been burnt, and the pro- 
vifions he had colleéted, taken. How- 
ever, he gave fome hopes of being 
ferviceable by his knowie ‘ge of the 
country; and the Swedes derived 
fome advantage from the affection of 
the Coffacks, who, in refentment to 
the Ruffians, crowded daily to the 
camp vith provéfions. 

W hen Charles entered the Ukraine, 
he fent orders to Lewenhaupt to meet 
him, at an appointed place, with 
55,000 men, and a convoy of provi- 
fions. But the whole attention of the 
Czar was now turned to p.event, if 
poflible, this junction. He met 
Lewenhaupt near Lefno, with an 
army of 6000 men. The Swedith 
General, who had been informed 
that the Mufcovites did not exceed 
24,000 men, difdained to entrench 
himfelf. The enemy were repulfed, 
with the lofs of 15co men. Lewen- 
haupt continued his march ; but, by 
the treachery of his guide, foon'found 
himfelf embarraffed in a marfhy coun- 
try, where the roads were rendered 
impaffable by deep ditches and trees 
laid acrofs. In this fiteation he was 
attacked ; but, afte, an obftinate con- 
flict, he threw the Ruffians into con- 
fufion, and was on the point of gain- 
ing a complete victory, when the 
Czar g:ve orders to his Coffacks and 
Calmucks to fire upon all the Ruffians 
who fled. ** Hven kill me,” faid he, 
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«¢ if I-fhould be fo cowardly as to turn 
my back.’”” Thefe orders, with his 
own example, produced a great ef- 
fe&t. The broken battalions were 
rallied, and the battle renewed at the 
entrance of a morafs which Lewen- 
haupt was to crofs. The a¢tion was 
maintained for two hours, in which 
time the Czar lo& near 60°00 men ; 
and the Rufiians were, for a third 
time, put into diforder, when a rein- 
forcement of frefh troops arrived, 
which enabled the Czar to renew the 
engagement, and to continue it with 
unremitting fury, till night feparated 
the combatants. The next morning 
the Czar ordered a frefh attack, not- 
withftanding the Swedes, who were 
now reduced to ¢coo men, had taken 
poft, in the night, on an advantage- 
ous ground, and formed a kind of 
rampart with their waggons. ‘To 
thefe Lewenhaupt, however, fet fire, 
both to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy, and to cover his 
retreat by the fmoke ; but the Ruf- 
fians arrived time enough to fave 5000 
of them. General Pflug, who was 
fent with a ftrong detachment to at- 
tack Lewenhaupt a fifth time, thought 
proper firft to offer him an honourable 
capitulation, which the Swedes refu- 
fing, the action was renewed. Un- 
conquered, though retreating, and 
“reduced to ,ooo men, they perfifted 
in fighting to the laft extremity. 
Five thoufand Ruflians were left dead 
on the field, and Lewenhaupt was 
fuffered to conrinue his march, al- 
though without cannon or provifions. 
Prince Menzikoff, indeed, was de- 
tached to harafs his rear; but fuch 
was the formidable countenance of 
the Swedes, even in fuch diftrefsful 
circumftances, that he retired with- 
out making any atiempt; and I ew- 
enhaupt arrived, at lait, in his Maf- 
ter’s camp, with 4oco men, and the 
honour of having killed near 35,000 
of the enemy, in the feveral encoun- 
ters on his march. 

It was now apparent that the for- 
tune of the Swedes had taken an un- 
favourable turn : yer the refolution of 
Charles and his troops was fill un- 
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fhaken. ‘They were deftitute of pro- 
vifions, without any communicatioa 
with either Sweden or Poland, and in 
a country where they had no other re- 
fource than their own courage. In 
his greateft diitrefs, however, Charles 
never loft fight of his grand objea, 
the dethroning of the Czar; and his 
whole army feemed to be infpired with 
the fame ambition. It was in the 
winter of the year 1709, memorable 
for being {» uncommonly fevere, that 
the Swedes acted, in defiance of the 
feafons, as well as of their enemies. 
Without fhoes, almoft without clothes 
and bread, and forced to make them- 
felves ftockings of the tkins of beafts, 
the foldiers, without murmuring, fill 
followed their Sovereign. In one of 
thefe fevere marches, near 2000 of 
his men perifhed almoft before his 
eyes ; and thisonce flourifhing army 
was now reduced to 24,c0o emaciated 
and e,haufted men. But perfeverance 
was become neceflary, where retreat 
was impracticable. Before the month 
of February, the Swedes were redu- 
ced to 18,000 men, with which 
Charles at laft penetrated to Pultowa. 
Here the Czar had formed magazines, 
of which it was of the utmoit conie- 
quence to the King of Sweden to get 
pofleffion ; for hitherto he had beea 
fupplied entirely by his faithful Cof- 
feck ally, the unfortunate Mazeppa. 
The fate of Pultowa was to determine 
the fate of Sweden. Charles was 
fenfible that if he fucceeded, a road 
would be quite epen to Mofcow. On 
the contrary, fhould he be forced to 
abandon the fiege, the army would be 
expofed m-oie than ever to famine, as 
the Czar was laying wafle the coun- 
tries whence the Coflacks drew their 
fupplies. ‘The fortifications were 
good, the garrifon amounted to 9000 
men, and Charles wanted heavy can- 
non; notwithilanciig which he in- 
vefted the place with an army not fuf- 
ficient to cut off the communication 
between the garrifon and the Czar, 
or to prevent their receiving rein- 

forcements and fupplies. 
Charles foon perceived by the {kil- 
ful and refolute defence of the garri- 
ion, 
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art of war. General Stuckelburgh 
haying been fent with 8000 Swedes 
and Coffacks beyond the river Worfk- 
law, to diflodge a party, was himfelf 
defeated; and a bridge having been 
broken down to prevent his retreat, 
almoft the whole of his detachment 
was drowned or cut in pieces. In 
different affaults upon the town the 
Swedes were conftantly repulfed ; and 
Charles, as he was viewing the works, 
received a fhot from a carbine, which 

jerced his boot, and fhattered the 
ies in his heel. Such, however, was 
his fteadinefs, that the accident paf- 
fed unobferved, becaufe he did not 
fhew the leaf alteration of counte- 
nance. For fix hours after, he coa- 
tinued calmly on horfeback, giving 
his orders, until one of his attend- 
ants perceived that the ‘ale of his foot 
was bloody, and, calling for affiftance, 
the King was taken off his horfe, and 
conveyed into his tent. - The wound 
had already begun to mortify, and it 
was the opinion of the faculty, that 
amputatign only could fave his lite ; 
but a furgeon, named Newman, under- 
took to effect a cure by deep inci- 
fions, ‘* Fall to work, then,’’ faid 
the King, ‘‘ cut boldly, and fear no- 
thing.” He held his leg himfelf 
with*both his hands, never changing 
countenance ; and while the furgeoa 
was laving on the dreffling, he order- 
ed an affault to be given the next 
morning. 

The Czar now appeared in ficht, 
with an army of 70,000 men, as if 
with intention to attack the King’s 
Jines. Inthis Atuation, wounded and 
incapable of a&tion, Charles, fays 
the Continuator of Puffendorf, con- 
defcended to cail a grand council of 
war, the refult of which was, that it 
was expedient to march out of the 
trenches and attack the Ruffians. 
Voltaire indeed afferts, that, even in 
this extremity, the. King called no 
council, but, onthe 7th of July, feat 
for Renfchild, and ordered him, with 
deliberation and without emotion, to 
piepare for attacking the Czar the 
next morning; and that, without 
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fon, that he had taught his enemy the 


difputing his Sovereign’s will, that 
General left the tent to execute his 
orders. 

On the 8th of July 1709, the King 
of Sweden left 8000 men for the de- 
fence of his works, and with the re- 
mainder of the army, confifting of 
8000 Swedes and 18,000 Coflacks 
marched at break of day to fight the 
Czar, whofe army was drawn up in 
two lines, behind the intrenchments, 
the horfe in front, and the foot in the 
rear, with chafms to fuffer the horfe 
to fall back, in cafe of neceflity. Ge- 
neral Sleppenback was immediately 
detached to attack the cavalry, which 
he did with fuch impetuofity, that 
they were inttantly broken and de- 
feated; but having been rallied be- 
hind the infantry, they re.urned to 
the charge, put the Swedes into dif- 
order, and took Sleppenback prifo- 
ner. Charles was carried in his lit. 
ter to the fcene of confufion ; his pre- 
fence re-animated his troops; they 
rallied in an inftant, and advanced 
againit the fire of 70 pieces of can- 
non, and a great number of redoubts, 
which took them both in front and 
flank. The battle now became ex- 
ceedingly hot: both Princes gave 
their orders with farprifing prefence 
of mind: the Czar had his hat thot 
threugh, and Charles, in his li-ter, e- 
feaped a thoufand dangers. He had 
detached General Creutz, with 5000 
dragoons, to take the enemy in flank; 
but Creutz miilock his wav, and ne- 
ver appeared. The Ruffion infantry 
opened from thetr lines, and were on 
the point of attacking the Swedes, 
when the Czar, by an admirable 
ftroke of gencrulfhip, dete mined the 
vitiory. Prince Menzi<off was de- 
tached to poft himfelf between the 
Swedes and Pultowa, to cut of their 
communication with their camp, and 
fall upon their rear. Menzikoff cut 
off a body of reicrve of 3000 ma, 
and thus decided the fortune of the 
day. The King, however, had ran- 
ged his remaining troops in two liness 
and they were attacked with fury on 
all fides. Charles in his litter, with 
his {word drawn in one hand, anda 
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piftol in the other, was every where 
prefent. Acannon ball killed both 
horfes in the litter, and fcarce were 
others put in their ftead, when a fe- 
cond cannon ball broke the litter 
in pieces, and overturned the King. 
The foldiers believed him killed: 
they fell back in confternation: the 
fir line was broken, and the fecond 
fled. The King did all in his power 
to reftore order, .but without effec. 
Renfchild and feveral general officers 
were taken prifoners; and the King 
muft have fallen into the hands of his 
enemies but for Count Poniatowfky, 
who, with admirable prefence of 
mind, drew up 500 cavalry, furround- 
ed his perfon, and having placed him 
on a horfe, with an attendant behind 
to fupport him, broke throagh ten 
regiments of the enemy, and arrived 
on the banks of the Borifthenes. ‘The 
conquerors ftormed the camp, and 
feized fix millions in fpecie, the fpoils 
of King Auguftus, Lewenhaupt re- 
treated with 4000 foot, and all the 
remaining cavalry, to the banks of 
the Borifthenes, where, for want of 
bridges or boats, they were compel- 
led to furrender prifoners of war. 
Thus did Charles the Twelfth lofe 
in one day the truit of nine years fa- 
tigue, and of almoft a hundred vitto- 
ries. His little troop fled acrols a de- 
fert, where neither hcufe, hut, ani- 
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mal, herb, nor tree, was to be feen. 
It was one great-ocean of fand, in 
which they were almott fuffocated by 
intenfe heat; fiill more intolerable 
than the intenfe cold they had before 
experienced. They would inevita- 
bly have perifhed for want of wa- 
ter, if Poniatowfky had not fortu- 
nately difcovered a fpring. They 
proceeded to Oczakow, a town in the 
‘Turkifh dominions, the Governor of 
which treated the King with all pof- 
fiblé refpe& ; but before boats fuffi- 
cient to tranfport the whole troop 
could be provided, 500 Swedes and 
Coffacks fell into the hands of the e- 
nemy, who continued the purfuit 
quite to the banks of the river Bogh. 
This lofs affe€ted the King more than 
all his fufferings confequeat to the 
battle of Pultowa. Misfortune had 
foftened hig heart, and he now, for 
the firft time, difcovered-any figns of 
fenfibility. He thed tears at feeing, 
acrofs the river, the greater part of * 
his few remaining friends carried into 
captivity, without having it in his 
power to affift them, The Governor 
waited upon him in perfon, apologi- 
zed for the delay, which had ‘occa- 
fioned this lofs, and was fevercly ree 
primanded by the King, as if he had 
been his own fubje&. 


IL 


To be concluded in our next Supplement. 
aa 


Curious ParticuLars in the History of the Herrinc, and the 
HERRING FIsHERY. 


[From Dr. AnpeRson’s Account of the prefent State of the Hebrides.] 


; ie herring is a delicate fifh, 
which is killed by a very {mall 
degree of violence. Whenever it-is 
taken out of the water, even though 
it feems to have received no hurt, it 
gives a fmall fqueak, and immedi- 
ately expires; and tho’ it be thrown 
inftantly back into the water, it ne- 
ver recovers—Hence arifes the pro 
verb, as dead as a herring. 
No conjecture can be made relating 
to its food, It feems to be nourifhed 


quantities, though too minute for ob- 
fervation, Were it not every where 
prefent in the water, the fhoals are 
fo great, that thofe which come lat 
muft fufer for want of food, and be- 
come lean. This is never taken rno- 
tice of by fifhermen. It is obferved, 
that the ftomach contains only a quan 

tity of ilimy matter, unlefs it be ve- 
ry near the {pawning time, wheaa 
few {mall fith are fometimes found in 
the flomach: They are then called 


by fome fubfance that abounds every feu! Sth, being more full of blood thar 


where in the fea-water in prodigious 


at other feafons: they never take bait 
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but when in this ftate, and very fel- 
dom then. ' 

Some fanciful ‘people, in order to 
make the hiftory of their migrations 
complete, defcribé them as being led 
forward by a leader who directs their 
coutfe, who has been called their 
king. Wo fuch thing is even believed 
by any of the fifhermen. 

When a great body of herrings are 
in the water, they can be diftinély 
perceived by the fmell, as I myfelf 
. frequently experienced. 

They fometimes fwim very near the 
furface, and fometimes at a greater 
depth, as has been faid; but the cir- 
cumftances that occafion the one or 
the other, have not been obferved. It 
does not depend on the feafon of the 
year; nor, by what I could learn, on 
any obferved peculiarity of weather. 

At times they feem to take pleafure 
in rifing to the furface of the water, 
and putting up their nofes, and in- 
ftantly drawing back. This occafions 
a little pattering noife, like the found 
of a few large drops of rain on the 
water ; which is denominated by the 
natives on the fhores they frequent, 
the play of herrings. Itis moft ufually 
obferved in a ftillcalm evening ; and 
at thefe times, they are thought not to 
enter readily into the nets, and there- 
fore it is not thought a favourable in- 
dication of the fuccefs of the fifhery 
for that night. 

But the moft wonderful peculiarity 
relating to the ceconomy of that little 
fifth, was one that I never had an op- 
portunity of obferving myfelf, but 
which I was affured was a faét, by e- 
very perfon acquainted with the fifhe- 
ries who fpoke with»me on that fub- 
ject. I therefore tell it to the Reader 
as I had it, without contradicting or 
confirming it, though I rather fufpeét 
the opinion has taken its rife from in- 
accurate obfervation. It is, fay they, 
a certain fact, that, at particular 
times, in thofe lochs where herrings 
abound, a ftrong fmart found is heard, 
like the report of a piftol when fired. 
This rton it is fuppofed, is in fome 
inconceiveable way produced by the 
herrings themfelves, and is always ac- 

I ‘ 
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counted a certain proof that they are 
immediately to leave that place, 
When the found is heard, or fuppofed 
to be heard, it is faid the herrings 
have cracked; and, in that cafe, it 
never fails but that the whole are gone 
before next day. Whatever truth 
may be in this, there can be no doubt 
but the herrings frequently withdraw 
from any loch in a very fhort time, 
and leave no veftige of them behind. 

The quantity of herrings that fome-. 
times come in one body, is fo great 
as to exceed belief by thofe who have 
never heard of them. The follow- 
ing, however, are a few facts relating 
to this fubjeét, that were ftated to 
me by a man of character, to whom 
I applied for an anfwer in writing to 
fome queries on this fubjeé& I put to 
him: fimilar accounts I received from 
every individual in thofe parts, with 
whom I converfed. 

*« In the year 1773, (he fays), the 
herrings fwam fo thick in Loch-Ter- 
ridon, that the boats of about two 
hundred and fifty buffes, all havin 
two, and many three, together wit 
an immenfe number of country boats, 
from twelve to twenty barrels burthen, 
were often twice loaded in a night, 
and frequently they were cbliged to 
cut the aves (cords by which the nets 
are kept together) of thcir nets, leave 
part of them in the water, and carry 
the reft on fhore to be emptied, being 
fo loaded that they could not carry the 
whole at one time. They continued 
there for two months.” 

To give fome definite notion of the 
quantity of fith mentioned above, let 
us fuppofe the two hundred and fifty 
buffes had on an average two boats 
and a half: this gives 625 boats: 
fuppofe 200 cninaty Wins : this makes 
in all 825 boats. Thele, if twice 
loaded in a night, would be 1650 
boat-loads; which, reckoned’ at no 
more than twelve barrels each boat- 
load, would give 19,800 barrels of 
herrings as the ufual fifhing for ome 
night only. 

If four men be allowed to each 
boat, this fifhing would “furnifh em- 
ployment to two thoufand three hun- 
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dred fifhermén ; women, and others, 
employed in gutting and curing, more 
than anequal number: fo that it would 

ive bufinefs to between five and fix 
thoufand perfons. My Correfpond- 
ent thus proceeds : 

*¢ At Loch-Carron, a year or two 
after, they were fo throng, that tho’ 
the loch from the narrow entry is a- 
bove a league long, and in fome pla- 
ces above a mile broad, and from fix- 
ty to four fathoms deep, it was in- 
different to the fifhers in what part of 
it to fhoot their nets, or what buoy- 
ftring they gave tliem ; that is, whe- 
ther their nets were near the ground 
or furface, they were equally fure to 
have them loaded. ‘They continued 
in this bay, and the neighbourhood 
of it, about five weeks. 

‘« On the welt fide of Skye, Iam 
informed, they once fwarmed fo thick 
in Caroy-loch, that fhooting night 
and day were alike to them ; (obferve, 
that fhooting nets for herrings in the 
day-time, drives them away, and is 
contrary tolaw). Some ef the fifhers 
kept their nets continually in the wa- 
ter; and if any had his nets drying 
on their quarter, and that a fkirt of 
any of them fhould happen to be in 
the water, it was inftantly filled with 
fih. So many were caught, that 
they could not be carried off ; and af- 
ter the buffes were loaded, and the 
country round was ferved, the neigh- 
beuring farmers madéthem up into 
compofts, and manured their ground 
with them the enfuing feafon. This 
fhoal continued many years upon the 
coaft, but they were not in every 

ear, nor in every bay, fo thick as 
in this laft; but were for a number 
of years fo much fo, that all the buf- 
fes made cargoes, and the whole coatts 
were abundantly ferved. 

* At Loch-Slapan, one of the Skye 
bays, in winter 1764 or 1765, Ido 
not recolle&t which, there were above 
three hundred, I believe four hundred 
veilels loaded, the average twenty laft 
each fa lait is twelve barrels]. Some 
of them made two cargoes, and an 
incredible number of country boats. 
{Four hundred veflels, at twenty 
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lafts each, is ninety-fix thoufand bar- 
rels.] 

** At Loch-Urn, in 1767 or 1768, 
they came in fuch quantity, that, 
from the narrows to the very head 
[about two miles] it was quite full. 
Such a quantity ran on fhore, that the 
beach, for four miles round the head, 
was covered with them from fix to 
eighteen inches deep ; and the ground 
under water, fo far as it could be feen 
at low water, was equally fo. I be- 
lieve the whole bay, from the narrow 
to the mouth | about twelve miles lon 
and a league broad] was full of them. 
Iam alfo of opinion, that the itrongeft 
fifh being without, in forcing theit 
way into the inner bay, drove the 
lighteft and weakeft on fhore. So 
thick were thefe !aft, that they carried 
before them every kind of fith they 
met,—even ground fifh, fkate, floun- 
ders, &c. and perifhed together. 
They continued at that time feveral 
weeks, but not fo thick after they had 
run @n fhore. 

«© At Loch-Urn, alfo in 1782, 
came in a fhoal of them, correfpond- 
ing in moft particulars with this lait 
mentioned ; and a like, if nota great- 
er quantity of them ran on fhore ; 
but the bulk of the live herrings re- 
tired foon after this happened, though 
they left fuch a quantity behind as to 
make a good fifhing for ieveral weeks. 
I cannot afcertain the quantity taken, 
—it was amazingly great. 4nd J 
avill venture to affirm, that though there 
had been ten times the number of veffels 
and boats in each of the bays I mentioned, 
they would have made full cargoes,” 

Thefe are a few out of many ex- 
amples of the fame kind that might 
be produced, and ferve to fhow what 
immenfe quantities of fith might be 
killed, if the people had ftores of 
falt and cafk in the neighbourhood, fo 
as to permit them to continue bufily 
at the fifhing while it lafted. At pre- 


fent, whenever a bufs has completed 
her cargo, fhe muft abandon the fifh- 
ing entirely; and none of her hands 
could return to it again in lefs than 
eight or ten weeks, before which 
might 

have 


time, the people of the bufs 
Ppz 
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have catched perhaps twenty loadings, 
had they been permitted to remain. 
At prefent, the’ country-people who 
can remain at the fifhing, are bufy 
. or idle juft as they have much fait. 
When a fmuggling boat arrives with 
falt, they will get perhaps fix fhiilings 
ger barrel for their herrings: as that 
falt is expended, the price falls to 
Wis five, four, three, two, one fhilling 
per barrel, fometimes to fixpence or 




































i R. Stanley, who has been for 
* ‘ ss fo many years diftingvifhed, 
not only as a moft eminent mutical 
compofer and performer, but for the 
very extraordinary ingenuity by which 
he was enabled to remedy, in a great 
meafure, the inconveniencies of blind- 
nefs, was born on the 28th of january, 
1713. Theaccident, which deprived 
him of his fight, happened when he 
was about two years of age; at which 
time he had the misfortune to fall 
down upon a marble hearth, with a 
china bafon in his hand. 

Mufic, with great propricty, was 
thought to be a fource of entertain- 
ment, and, in courfe, of alleviation, 
under the calamity which this acci- 
dent had occafioned. Mr. Stanley, 
therefore, ‘began to Jearn mufic at 
the early age of feven years; and, 
under the tuition of Mr. Reading, a 
pupil of the celebrated Dr. Blow, and 
then Organift of Hackney church, he 
foon arrived at confiderable excel- 
lence as a harpfichord player... Such 
was the delight that the blind pupil 
took in cultivating this favourite {ci- 
, ence, that what was at firft intended 
; only as the confolation of his life, 
; was now confidered as laying the 
foundation, in ail probability, of fu- 
ture fume and fortune; and, by the 

advice of fome competent judges, his 

) father was induced to place him un- 
| der the care of Dr. Green, the Or- 
ganift of St. Paul’s, under whom he 

fiudied with great diligence and fuccefs. 
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eightpence ; below which prices they 
will feldom fhoot their nets, as that 
price is not fufficient to indemnify 
them for their trouble in catching 
them. But it fometimes happens, 
that you may purchafe a barrel of fine 
frefh herrings for a fingle chew of 
tobacco. A barrel contains from fix 
to fixteen hundred herrings, accord- 
ing to their fize. 


Memotrrs of the late JoHN STANLEY, Efq. 


In the year 1723, being then only 
eleven years of age, he was appoint- 
ed Organift of Allhallows, Bread- 
ftreet. Three years after, he was 
made Organift of St. Andrew, Hol- 
born. In 1729, he was ‘admitted 
Bachelor of Mufic, at the univerfity 
of Oxford ; and, in 1734, was eleé- 
ed Organift of the Temple church, 
by the Benchers of the honourable 
Society of the Inner Temple. 

Of the two churches laft mentioned, 
Mr. Stanley continued Organitft to his 
death. In 1738, he married Mifs 
Arlond, daughter of the late Captain 
P.dward Arlond, in the fervice of the 
afi India Company. In 1760, on 
the death of Mr, Handel, who be- 
queathed his mufic to him and Mr. 
Smith, he undertook, in conjunétion 
with that gentleman, to fuperintend 
the performance of Oratorios, firft at 
Covent Garden, and afterward at 
Drury Lane, which he continued to 
do till within four years of his death. 
In 1779, he was appointed Matter of 
his Majefty’s Band of Muficians, in 
the room of Dr, Boyce, deceafed ; 
and, in 1782, he fucceeded Mr. 
Weideman, as the conductor of it. 

It has been juitly obferved, that the 
lofs of one fente is greatly compenfa- 
ted by that fuperior ftrength in the 
others, which is the confequence of 
the deprivation. Mr. Stanley, in 
many refpects, refembled that great 
Mathematician, Dr. Nicholas Saun- 
derfon*. He had the fame retentive 


* For the Life of Dr. S2underfon, with a fine Portrait of him, and a curious account 
if of his ingenious contrivances to fupply the defect of fight, fee our Mag. for May, 1752+ 
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memory, the fame flrength of feel- 
ing, and the fame refined ear. He 
was never at a lofs for any thing he 
had ever learned in his profeffion, 
even in his juvenile years. His con- 
du& of the Oratorios was fuch, as to 
excite not only admiration, but afto- 
nifhment. At the performance; in 
particular, of one of Handel’s Te 
Deums, for the benefit of a public 
charity, the organ being half a note 
too fharp for the other inftruments, 
he tranfpofed the whole of it with as 
much eafe and addrefs, as any per- 
former could have done by the help 
of fight. He never forgot the voice 
of any perfon when once he had heard 
it. If twenty people were feated at 
a table near him, he would addre{fs 
them all in regular order, without 
their fituations being previoufly an- 
nounced tohim. In the younger part 
of his life, riding on horfeback was 
one of his favourite exercifes; and, 
of late years, when he lived in Sal- 
ter’s Buildings, on Epping Forett, 
and withed to give his triends an air- 
ing, he would often take them the 
moft pleafant road, and point out to 
them the moft pleafing profpects. He 
played at Whiit with great readinefs 
and judgment: each card was marked 
at the corner with the point of a nee- 
dle; but thofe marks were fo delicately 
made, as hardly to be perceived by 
any perion not previoufly apprifed of 
it: his hand was generally the firft 
that was arranged; and it was not 
uncommon for him to complain to the 
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party, that they were tedious in fort- 
ing the cards. 

By the found alone, he could dif 
tinguith with great accuracy the fize 
of a room. He could alfo diftinguith 
colours, tell the precife time by a 
watch, name the notes in mufic, and 
do many other things dependent on 
the ear and touch, which his friends 
had long ceafed to confider as extra- 
ordinary inhim. But his naming the 
number of perfons in a room on en- 
tering it; his dire&ting his voice to 
each perfon in particular, even to 
ftrangers when they have once fpoken ; 
his mifling any perfon abfent, and 
telling who that perfon was; in a 
word, his conceptions of youth, beau- 
ty, fymmetry, and fhape, were fuch 
wonderful attainments, as to be, per- 
haps, peculiar to him‘elf. 

Mr. Stanley, whofe great talents 
both az a Compofer and a Performer, 
are too univerfally acknowledged to 
require an eulogy, died at his houfe 
in Hatton-flreet, Holborn, on Friday 
the igth of May, 1786, in the 73d 
year-of his age ; and, in the evening 
of the 27th, his remains were inter- 
red in the New Burying Ground be- 
longing to St. Andrew’s church ; at 
which, on Sunday ‘the 28th, inftead 
of the ufual Voluntary, a folemn 
Dirge, and after fervice, “* I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” were, with 
great propriety, performed upon that 
organ, on which he had, with fuch 
eminence, and for fuch a number of 
years, difplayed his mufical abilities. 


Account of the NEw PLANET, and cther DISCOVERIES. 


[ From BonnycasTLe’s Introduction to Aftronomy. ] 


r is a general and immemorial 
tradition, which is countenanced 
both by facred and profane hiftory, 
that prodigious changes and revolu- 
tions have taken place in our globe 
fince its firft formation: and the bare 
infpection of the earth gives great 
weight to this opinion. We can per- 


‘ ceive in many inftances, that the wa- 


ters have fucceflively covered and a- 
bandoned the beds that contained 
them. The vegetables and fithes of 
India, which are found in the petre- 
factions of Europe; and the number 
of fhells, and other marine produc- 
tions, difcovered in ranges of moun- 
tains very remote from the fea, can 
be accounted for upon no other prin- 
ciple, 
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ciple *, This was a dottrine which 
was taught both by Pythagoras and 
his followers; and Ovid, in explain- 
ing the tenets of that fed, fj peaks in the 
name of ail the Oriental Philofophers, 
when he {ays, 


« The face of places, and their forms, de- 


eae: 

And i was folid earth converts to fea; 

Seas, in their turn, retreating from the fhore, 

Make folid lands what ocean was before ; 

And far from ftrands are fhells of fithes 
found ; . 

And rufty anchors fix’d on mountain 

ground : 

And what were fields before, now mark’d 
and worn 

By falling floods, from hills to vallies turn : 

And crumbling till defcend to level lands ; 


And lakes, and trembling bogs, are barren . 


fands: 

And the parch’d defert floats in ftreams un- 
known, 

Wondering to drink of waters not herown.” 


To thefe teflimonies, which feem 
confonant both with hiftory and ex- 
perience, may be added another ftill 
more fingular; whch is that of the 
ancient Egyptians, who maintained 
that the fun, in former ages, had ri- 
fen in the weft and fet in the eaft. It 
was indeed a tradition as obfcure as 
their hieroglyphics; and Herodotus, 
Plato, Diogenes Laertius, and Plu- 
tarch, who all mention this revolu- 
tion, muft be confidered as authors 
by far too modern to deferve much 
credit with regard to fach antiquities. 
They are, however, fo many remain- 
ing witneffes that this opinion once 
prevailed ; and other difcoveries make 
it probable, that the idea, extrava- 
gant as it may feem, was not altoge- 
ther without foundation, 

The beft modern ARronomers are 
now generally agreed, that the angle 
which the ecliptic makes with the 
equator is continually decreafing, at 
the rate of about one minute in a 
hundred years , and therefore if the 
earth continues in exiftence, and this 
diminution proceeds, the two circles, 


in about 140,000 years, will coincide, 
and the fun, moving in or near the 
equator, will make equal days and 
nights all over the globe for many 
ages. “This enormous period, how- 
ever, may never be completed ; and 
to feek for a folution of the Egyptian 
enigma, as fome writers have done, 
from thefe principles, would be to in- 
validate the truth of revelation, and 
the moft authentic records of facred 
hiftory. A revolution of this kind, 
fufficient to reverfe the four cardinal 
points of the compafs, could not have 
been accomplifhed in lefs than two 
millions of years ; and this is giving 
a length of duration to the world, 
that but few will admit. 

We are told by Diodorus Siculus, 
that the Philofophers of Babylon, at 
the time of Alexander’s entry inte 
that city, reckoned 403,000 years 
from the beginning of their aftrono- 
mical obfervations. And upon a fup- 
pofition that the ecliptic was firft per- 
pendicular to the equator, and after- 
wards began to approach towards it, 
according to the rate above-mention- 
ed, this period very nearly agrces 
with the diminution of the angle, 
which, in that time, had taken place, 
and reduced the obliquity to 23 de- 
grees anda half. But from this it is 
not to be inferred, that the Chaldean 
Aftrenomers had actually obferved the 
celeftial motions for fo many ages. 
It is the cuftom of all conquered na- 
tions to boaft of their origin, and to 
endeavour to recover by their anti- 
quity the glory they have loft by their 
weaknefs. ‘They were mott probably 
acquainted with the varying obliqui- 
ty of the ecliptic, and having difco- 
vered this epocha by calcalation, pre- 
tended that it was derived from real 
obfervations. 

Some, however, are of a contrary 
opinion ; and from the uncertainty of 
ancient obfervations, are difpofed to 
believe, that she obliquity of the e- 
cliptic has been always the fame. 


* This fubje€t is very ably difcuffed, and illuttrated by numerous faéts, in * White- 
hurit’s Inquiry into the Original State and Formation of the Earth,” a new edition of 


which is juft publithed, 


But 
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But in this they appear to be mifta- complete revolution round the axis 
ken; for befides the apparent de- of the écliptic in about 25,920 
creafe of this angle, which has been years. 

ebferved by almoft every Aftronomer ‘The former of thefe motions is 
fince the time of Hipparchus, the va- called the preceffion of the equinoxes, 


' rjarion of latitude in the fixed ftars is and the latter the nutation of the 


fuch as could arife from no other earth's axis. And in confequence of 
caufe. Ptolemy tells us exprefsly that this fhifting of the equinoétial points, 
he determined the obliquity, for fe- an alteration has taken place _in the 
veral years together, to be 23 degrees figns of the ecliptic; thofe ftars, 
51 minutes, and it is now known to which in the infancy of aftronomy 
be 23 degrees 28 minutes, which ap- were in Aries, being now got inte 
pears to be too great a difference to Taurus ; thofe of Taurus into Gemi- 
be attributed to any defeét in his ob- ni, &c, So that the ftars which rofe 
fervations. But independent of an- and fet at any particular feafon of the 
cient teftimonies, the attention which year, in the times of Hefiod, Eu- 
has’ been beftowed upon this fub- doxus, Virgil,&&c. will not at prefent 
jeét for near 4 century paft, has anfwer to their deferiptions. 
enabled .us to decide with certainty But of all the difcoveries in this 
that the diminution is real, and ac- fcience, none will be thought more 
cording to a certain law. fingular than that whieh has lately 
M. Euler has endeavoured to fhew, been made’ by Mr. Herfchel, Aftro- 
that this effect is produced by the at- nomer to his Majefty at Windfor; 
traction of the planets; but as the who, as he was purluing a defign he 
principles upon which he proceeds had formed of obferving, with tele- 
are too abftrufe and complicated to feopes of his own conftruction, every 
be explained in a popular manner, I part of the heavens, «lifeovered in the, 
fhall not attempt to illuftrate them; neighbourhood of H. Geminorum, a 
but proceed to give you fome account ftar, which, in magnitude and fitua- 
of another difcovery, no lefs impor- tion, differed confiderably from any 
tant than the former. Hipparchus, that he had before obferved, or found 
in comparing his obfervations with defcribed in the catalogues. 
thofe of Timocharis, which had been This induced him to confider it 
made at Alexandria about a century -with particular attention, and, by 
before, firft perceived that the ftars continuing his obfervations, he found 
changed their pofitions, and appear- that it could not belong to any clafs 
ed to have a flow motion from weft of new or temporary ftars which had 
to eaft with regard to the equinoétial been feen at particular times: by pre- 
points. ceding Aftronomers : for by meafuring 
This change of the ftars in longi- its motion by a micrometer, he found 
tude, which has now become fuffici- it to move regularly, according to 
ently enw is owing to a fmall the order of the figns ; that its appa- 
retrograde motion of the equinottial rent diameter was on the increafe, 
points, of about so feconds in a and that it declined but little from 
year, which is occafioned by the at- the ecliptic; which circumftances at 
traction of the fun and moon upon firft led him to conclude, that it mut 
the protuberant matter about the be fome comet belonging to our fy{- 
equator, in nearly the fame manner tem, whofe remote fituation had hi- 
as the action of the fun produces the therto prevented it from being ob- 
retrograde motion of the nodes of the ferved. 
moon. The fame caufe alfo occafions As a comet, however, it feemed 
a fmall deviation in the parallelifm of particularly fingular, fiuce no tail, or 
the earth’s axis, by which it is con- any hairy or nebulous appearance, 
tinually directed towards different could be perceived, by which thofe 
points in the heavens, and makes a bodies are always diftinguifhed _ 
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the reft of the fyftem ; on the contra- 
ry, it was found to fhine with a faint 
fleady light, fomething paler and 
more faint than Jupiter, and appear- 
ed about four feconds in diameter. 
Its differing fo materially from other 
comets was afcribed to its immenfe 
diftance from the fun, at which .the 
beat was not fufficient to rarify the 

rofs atmofphere, fo as to extend it 
es enough from the body of the co- 
met for it. to become vilible. 

A difcovery of this nature foon en- 
gaged the attention of the moft emi- 
nent Aftronomers of Europe, and 
many obfervations were accordingly 
made at different times and places. 
Amongft which, thofe of M. Lexell, 
of Peterfbourg, appear to have been 
of particular fervice, in determining 
the real nature and clafs of celettial 
bodies to which this pbznomenon be- 
longs. Thefe obfervations, compa- 
red with thofe of other eminent Aftro- 
nomers, fufficiently prove, that this 
itar is a PRIMARY PLANET, belong- 
ing to the folar fyftem, which, til 
the 13th of March, 1781, when it 
was .firft feen by Mr. Herfchel, had 
efcaped the obfervation of every other 
Aftronomer, both ancient and mo- 
dern. 

From a feries of obfervations, con- 
tinted for eight months, during 
which time this planet was both in 
oppofition and conjunction, and had 
moved through a part of its orbit of 
more than fix degrees, M. de la 
Lande calculated its courfe for 1782, 
and found that its diftance from the 
fun is near nineteen times greater 
than that of the earth; that its mag- 
nitude is about eighty-nine times 
greater than the earth’s ; and that it 
revolves round the fun in an orbit, 
which is nearly circular, in about 
eighty-two years. 

The apparent diameter of this pla- 
net being but about four feconds, it 
ean feldom be feen very plainly by 

‘ 


the naked eye, but may eafily be dift 
covered in a clear night, when above 
the horizon, by a good telefcope ; its 
fituation, with refpect to the fixed 
ftars, being previoufly known. Whe- 
ther it be attended by any fatellites 
has not yet been difcovered ; it fhould 
feem probable, however, as the fu- 
perior planets, Jupiter and Saturn, 
have feveral moons revolving round 
them, that this alfo, which is much 
farther removed from the fource of 
light and heat, fhould have the fame 
kind of attendants; but which, on 
account of their immenfe diftance and 
{mallnefs, are totally invifible. 

As a mark of refpeé to his prefent 
Majefty, and to convey an idea to 
pofterity of the time and_place of the 
difcovery, Mr. Herfchel has diftin- 
guifhed this planet by the name of 
the Georgium Sidus, following the 
example of Galileo, who, in honour 
of his patrons, the illuftrious Houfe 
of Medici, called the Satellites of 
Jupiter, which he firft difcovered, the 
Medicean Stars. : 

This difcovery, which at firft ap- 
pears more curious than ufeful, may 
yet be of great fervice to aftronomy ; 
the circuinftance of a primary planet 
having been unoblerved for fo many 
ages, will naturally lead Aftronomers 
to examine, with greater accuracy, 
thofe {mall ftars which have hitherto 
been generally neglected, or only 
confidered as of ufe in determining 
the pofition of the planets. And 
thefe obfervations may produce many 
new difcoverics in the celeitial regi- 
ons, by which our knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies, and of the immuta- 
ble laws that govern the univerfe, 
will become much more extended ; 
which is the great object of the ici- 
ence, and the fource from whence we 
may expect to derive fuch confequen- 
ces as are of praétical application, 
and the moft ufeful to mankind. 
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Continued from page 125 of our Magazine for March: With a beautiful 
Copper Plate; reprefenting the Houfe of Sleep. 


: THE CONTENTS. 
Mandricatdo, King of Tartary, hearing of the Defeat of the two Bands 


by Orlando, engages to go'in Search of that Knight, 


- Meeting with Dos 


ralis, Daughter of the’ King of Granada, he carries her off by forte. 
‘The Behaviour of the Eimperor Charles, while Agramant is preparing fot 


the general Affault of Paris. 


God.comniands his Angel, with the Affift- 


ance of Silence, to condué the Chriftian Army, under Rinaldo, .t0 the 
Walls of Paris, and:bids him fend Difcord to the Pagat Camp. Deferip- 
tion of the Houfe of Sleep. Commentement of the Attack, arid gallant 


Behaviour of the Befi ieged. 


Fun, many a gallant warrior 
breathlefs on .the field, a 


prey Mi ravenous beafts and birds,’ in - 


the bloody combats fuftained by France 
again the anited Powers of Africa 
and Spain, But although the French 
in this campaign were conftantly de- 
feated, they had much lefs reafon to 
lament the lofs of victory, than the 
flaughter which the Saracens deplored, 
ees illuitrious Princes and he- 
roic Chieftains. © , 
Agramant found ‘it necéflary, 
therefore, to call all, his troops 
from their winter-quarters, and to 
muftér them on the plain, that he 
might eftablifh proper regulations 
in thé army, and appoint new leaders 
to the refpeétive bands whote chief- 
tains had been Main. When all thefe 
numerous forces had pafled in review 
before him, the Pagan Monarch was 
furprifed to find that the troops ‘of the 
Kings of T'remizen and Norway were 
not prefent. ‘Their ftandards waved 
not in the air, nor could any perfon 
give intelligence concerning them, 
Wuile Agrimant was anxioufly re- 
volving in his mind the poffible caufe 
of this delay, an Efquire of the 


King of Tremizen’s was conducted to 
him, and related the fatal tidings: 

he informed him that Abzirdo and 
Manilardo, with a great number of 
their troop:, were left dead on the 


«¢ My Lerd,” add- 


field of battle. 


ed he; ‘¢ if the terrible Warrior who 
made this havock among your troops 
had not fortunately taken another 
way, he would have deitroyed, your 
whole army. With difficulty I erca- 
ped from his flaughtering arm. Both 
horfe and foot fied before him; like 
timid goats and fheep before the ra- 
pacious wolf,” 

A few days before, a young Hexo 
had arrived in the camp of the King 
of Africa, whom not a warrior in the 
tait or Welt could furpafs in itrengih 
or prowefs. To him the Saracen 
Monarch paid the moft fignal honours, 
as the fon and fucceffor of Agrican, the 
valiant King of rth Th-s youth 
was known by thé e of the re- 
doubtable Mandrigardo. He had al- 
ready fignalized himfelf by number- 
lefs exploits, and the Whole world re- 
founded with his name “* But what 
readered him more illuftrious fill; 
was his adventure in the caftle.of the 
Syrian Fairy, when he; won the fhi- 
ning cuirafs, which the Trojan Hec- 
tor had worn a thoufand years before. 
The mere recital of this. ftrange ad- 
venture would chill the foul with hor- 
ror. 

‘This Hero being prefent while the 
Efguire of the King of Tremizen was 
relating the difafter, reared his daring 
countenance, and refolved that initant 
to go in purfuitof the Warrior. But 
whether he defpifed his adverfary, cr 
was 
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was apprehenfive that he fhould be 
anticivated in theenterprife, he weuld 
communicate his defign to no one. 
He only enquired what was the co- 
Jour of the veitment which this for- 
midable Knight wore over his armour. 
The Efquire in‘ormed him, that both 
the veftment and fhield of the Knight 
were black, and that no crett adorn- 
ed his helmet. This anfwer, my 
Lord, wastrue; for Orlando had left 
his blazoned fhield behind him; be- 
ing defiious that his armour, both in 
‘colour and ornament, fhould be ex- 
preffive of the deep melancholy of his 
foul. 

Marfilius had prefented Mandri- 
eardo with a bay horfe, whofe mane 
and feet were black. His (am was 
a Friefland mare, and his fire a Spa- 
nifh courfer. The Tartarian Prince, 
completely armed, beftrode this iteed, 
and {purred him impetuoufly frown the 
camp ; {wearing that he would never 
retern until he had found the Cham- 
pion with the fable armour. 

That whole day, and part of the 
next, did Mandricardo continue in 
puriuit of the formidable Paladin, 
till; at length, he came to a meadow 
beautifully fhaded with trees, and al- 
moft furrounded by a deep river, fo 
as to form a kind of peniniula. The 
entrance into this meadow was guard- 
ed by many armed Knights. Man- 
dricardo demanded to whom they be- 
Jonged, and the reafon of their being 
ftationed there. Their Chief, who 
imag'ned from the noble afpc& of the 
fon of Agrican, and from the magni- 
ficence of his armour; that he mut 
be a Chevalier of the higheft rank, 
thus anfwered: ‘** My Lord, by or- 
der of the King of Granada, our 
Matter, we are efcorting the Princefs 
his daughter, whom he has given in 
marfiage to the King ct Sarza, al- 
though their nuptials are not y.t pu- 
blickly announced. As foon asthe 
evening app.oaches, and -he noi y ci- 
cada is filenced, we fhall proceed to 
conduct her to the King her father, 
in the Saracen camp: at prefent ihe 
is repofing in yonder fhady covert.” 
— The Tartarian Prince, on receiving 
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this information, was. defirous of 
knowing whether the Warriors, to 
whom the Princefs was entrufted, 
knew how to defend her, and thus hé 
addrefled the ‘Chief: ‘* Your Lady 
then muft be very beautiful; but I 
fhould be happy to fee whether her 
charms be equal to my expeétations, 
Condu& me inftantly to her, or briag 
her hither; for I have not-a moment 
to lofe.’* —** What an egregious cox- 
comb!”? anfwered the inhabitant cf 
Granada; but he could fpeak .no 
more: that inflant the fon of Agrican 
pierced his bofom with his lance. In 
a moment he drew it back, for he had 
no other weapon of offence ; having 
never made ufe of either fword or 
mace, fince the day that he gained 
poflefion of the armour of Heétor. 
He then fwore, nor did he fwear in 
vain, never to ufe a fword, till he 
could make himfelf mafter of Orlan- 
do’s, This was Durindana, which 
Almontés held in fach eftimation. 
It belonged then to Orlando, and, 
ages before, had been wielded by the 
fon of Priam. 

Notwithftanding this difadvantage, 
the daring ‘Tartar did not hefitate to 
attack this numerous efcort: ** Let 
him advance,”’ faid he, ‘* who dares 
defend this pafs.”” He inftantly rufh- 
ed upon them with his couched lance, 
The Cavaliers inftantly attack him, 
fome with fwords and fome with lan- 
ces: they furround him; they prefs 
him on every fide. His lance over- 
threw a great number before it was 
broken ; and when it was broken, he 
took the enormous ftamp, and dealt 
fuch dreadful blows with it, than ne- 
ver was a more blocdy combat known, 
Afonce he demolifhed buckler, cafque, 
and cuirafs ; and often the fame blow 
ftretched the fteed by the fide of his 
rider. Thus did the Hebrew Sampfon 
ove:thro . the Philiftines with the jaw- 
bone of an ats. 

Thefe unhappy men rufhed upon 
death, asif emflous to meet it. ‘I'he 
f.1] of one prevented not another from 
haftening to avenge him. ‘This kind 
of dcath feemed more cruel to them 
shan death itielf; indignant all 
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bedeprived of life by a piece of fplin - 
tered lance, and to be crufhed with 
as much eafe as the meaneft reptiles. 
To their coft they find, that death, 
in whatever fhape it appear, is dread- 
ful; and when about two thirds of 
their number were killed, the reft took 
to flight.: But the cruel Saracen could 
not bear that any ore fhould efcape. 
The breezy. reed-in fome dry morafs, 
or the parched-up fiubble in the fun- 
ny plain, could no more refift the con- 
flagration, when the fkilful hufband- 
man kindles tHe fame, aided by the 
impetuous breath of Boreas, and 
wide around tbe furrows crackle in 
the blaze, than could thefe unhappy 
Gtanadives .oppofe the deitroying 
{word of Mandricardo. 

Having thus ¢ompletely cleared the 
paflage into the meadow, the fon of 
Agrican was impatient to know whe- 
ther the charms of the Princels of 
Granada were equal to the loud re- 
port of Fame. He entered the mea- 
dow over heaps .of the dead, by the 
paflage which the winding riyer for- 
med; and condudted bya path newly 
beatew, and by the lamentations which 
afailed his ear, he foon perceived 
Doralis in the midi of the meadow, 
‘That was the name of the Princefs, 
whom he found fitting at the foot of 
an ancient afh-tree, dep’o ing her 
hard fate. Her tears trickled down 
inceflandy, like the waves of a tran- 
fparent ftream, and bedewed her 
beautecus bofom. Her forrowful 
countenance befpoke her grief for the 
fad fate of her guards, and her ap- 
prehenfions of what fhe herielf might 
be docmed to fuffer, Her terrors in- 
creafed, when fhe obferved Mandri- 
cardo, all ftained with blood, advance 
toward her with a ferocious afpect, 
Her piercing cries rent the air; la- 
menting her own haplefs lot, and that 
of the attendants around.her; for be- 
fides the. Cavaliers that had efcorted 
her, fhe was accompanied by many 
fage Matrons and difcreet young La- 
dies, feleéted to wait upon her from 
-the mott illuftrious in Granada for 
birth and beauty. 

The Tartar no fooner perceived the 
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matchlefs dame, than he could fcarce 
tell whether he exifted ftili on earth, 
or was tran{ported to the heavenly re- 
gions ; and viciorious as he was, he 
was now the flave of his prifoner. 
<¢ If thofe weeping eyes,”’ thoughe he 

“* kindle fuch a fiame, how reiliftleis 
mut they be whea fparkling with hi- 
larity and joy!” Yet he would not 
fo far own her empire, as to give up 
the right he had acguired by arms. In 
vain do her cries and tears exprefs the 
moft poignant grief: he affures'ner, 
her forrow fhali ioon be changed into 
joy; and being determined not to 
part with her, he mounts her on a 
milk-white palivey, and continues his 
journey. Bur he firit politely takes 
leave of all her attendants: ** My 
company,” {aid he, ‘* will be faff- 
cient; 1 alone can guard and attend 
her as well as you.” Incapable of 
refiftance, they are obliged to retire, 
with bitter lamentations. ‘* Alas!” 
thought thty, ‘* what anguifi will 
overwhelm her father, when he hears 
the fatal news! With what grief, 
with what fury, will her coofort be 
tranfported! What vengeance can 
fate his rage! Ah! why is he not 
here in this difafircus moment, to re- 
{cue from the bands of a ravither the 
illuftrious daughter cf Stordilano ?” 

Satisfied with the acquifition which 
he thus owed to his valour and good 
fortune, the ‘Tartzrian Prince is no 
longer anxious to overtake the Cham- 
pion with the fable ye't, Before this 
adventure, he rode full fpeed: he 
now proceeded with flow and delibe- 
rate pace, revolying in his thoughts 
where he could bett find {ome propi- 
tious retreat, in which he'could pour 
forth all his amorous vows. 

In the mean time, he negle&ed no- 
thing that could induce the beapteous 
Doralis to wipe away her tears, and 
with this view he employed many in- 
genious fictions, He protefted, that 
{uch was the fame of her beauty, that 
fhe had been Jong the objeé of his 
adoration ; that he had left his val 
dominions, not to vifit either France 
or Spain, but to contemplate her 
charms. ‘If Jove,’’ conti:ued he, 
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** ought to be the reward of love, 
what do not I deferve, who have fo 
paffionately adored you? If birth be 
any object in your eftimation, is there 
any more illuftrious than mine? ‘The 
mighty Agrican is my father. Do 
you require riches? King of thofe 
vait countries which the fun enlight- 
ens, I yield in power to God alone. 
‘ Has valour any claims to your atien- 
tion? J believe that this day you have 
been witnefs to my invincible prow- 
-efs.”’ 

Thefe words, and many more with 
which Love infpired Mandricardo, 
made by degrees {ome impreffion on 
the terrified Princefs, Their foft in- 
fluence banifhed.her apprehenfions, 
and infeafibly ca'med the agitation of 
her foul. Already the hears without 
difpleafure, the infinuating language 
of her new lover. Prefently the be- 
comes lefs referved in her -an{wers, 
and affumed a courteous air; nor did 
fhe difdain to regard him fometimes 
with eyes exprefiive of gentle pity. 
Hence the Pagan, experienced in the 
wiles of love, conceived the ftrongeft 
hopes, and even certainty, of iuc- 
cefs. 

Elate with joy, he thus travelled 
with his fair companion, till the hour 
approached when the cold night in- 
¥ites every creature to enjoy the plea- 
fures of repofe, and the declining fun 
was half concealed beneath the hori- 
zon. He pufhed on his fteed, and 
foon heard the founds of rural har- 
‘mony, and faw the finoke afcending 
from the village cots. Thefe were 
the habitation of thepherds, in which 
convenience was far more confpicu- 


ANEC 
HE celebrated Dr. Radcliffe 


attending one of his moft inti- 

mate friends in a dangerous iilnefs, 
with an unufyal ftrain of generofity, 
declared~he would not touch a fee. 
One infifted ; and the other was pofi- 
tive. At lait, when the cure’ was 
apenas and the Phyfician taking 
is leave, ‘* Sir,” faid the patient, 
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The mafter 
of this ruftic manfion ro a the 


ous than magnificence. 


Lady and the Knight by his hofpitable 
reception of them: for true polite. 
ne{s is not found in courts and cities 
only, but often dwells under the ruf- 
tic’s lowly roof. 

I cannot pretend to fay what paf- 
fed during the night between Dorilas 
and the fon of Agrican: my reader 
muft form his own conjectures. 1 
think, however, that no peevifh de- 
bates could difturb the harmony be- 
tween them; for the next day they 
each appeared with a countenance of 
hilarity and pleafure, «and Doralis 
thanked the good fhepherd for his 
courteous entertainment. They traé 
velled then from place to place, till 
they arrived on the banks of a great 
river, which flowly bore its watry 
tribute to the fea. The eye could 
fearce difcern whether it flowed, or 
was enchained in its-courfe. It was 
fo tranfparent, that its bottom was 
vifible in every part. Near its en- 
chanting fhores, they met two Che. 
valiers and a Lady, feated in a bow- 
ery thicket. But that fertile-Fancy 
which forbids me to purfue too long a 
path unchanged, recalls me from 
thefe Knights and Ladies to the hof- 
tile camp, before the walls of Paris, 
Already I hear-the cries and tumult 
of the army, encamped round the 
pavillions, where the ion of Troyana 
menaced the Sacred Empire with de- 
ftcuction, and the daring Rodomont 
boafted, that he would taze Paris ta 
the ground, and holy Rome itfelf. 

[ To be concluded in the Supplement. ] 


BDO ‘Tf. 


‘* in this purfe I have put every day’s 
fee; nor mutt your gocdnefs get the 
better af my gratitude.”’——-The Doc- 
tor eyes the pur.e, counts the days in 
a moment, and then, holding out his 
hand, replies, ‘* Weil, I can hold 
out no longer—Sing/e I could have re- 
fufed them for a twelve-month—But 
all together they are irrefiftible.” 
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Wind _ Weather, &c, 





WSW 2 





NNE 3} hazy. 
N 1]. wind E. clear night. 
S 1}. more wind and clouds. 
SW 3]. cloudy eve. rain at times, 
SSW 4]. fhowers: chiefly fine. 
SW 3}- lefs wind, 
SSW 2): cloudy. rain and hail 


SSW a} much rain but lefs cloudy and fair at times 


SSW/1}. chiefly cloudy with rain and hail, ~ 
S i}rain at times. fine night. 
SE 1{ fog. little rain. fine: 
E 1). rain at times, 
ENE :]|. fine, ~ 
NNE 2}. little wet, 
NE 2}: cloudy. 
E 2. little rain at night. 
ENE 1}. little wet: continual rain. , 
E 1]much fmall rain. wind SSE and fine, 
SSW 3}. fhowers but chiefiy fine 
SSW 4|. more wind with fhowers. 
SW 4]. heavy thower. fine. 
SW 4]. lefs wind. cloudy night and little rainé 
NE 1}fog. fhowers with more wind SSW. 
SSW 4]. cloudy windy and thowery night, 


WSW 4]: lefs wind and fine. 


W 3}. lefs wind. 
SW 1]. lets cloudy at times, 


SW olfog. 


S1 
WSW 1}hazy. 


W 2]. more cloudy eve and little rain. 
SW 1] mifling and gentle rain: fair. 
N 2]. chiefly fine. clear night. 


N 2]. more cloudy. 
N 2}. lefs cloudy eve. 
N 1}. more cloudy: little rain, 
NW i]. little rain-at eye and night. 
W 1}. chiefly cloudy, 
WSW 2]. fine eve. 


W ithazy. 
W ijhazy. more cloudy, 
W 1}. lefs cloudy. 
W 1thazy. 
WSW 1}. fine. 


W olhazy. 
S olhazy. little wind NW, 
E sthazy. 
N x}hazy. clear night. 
NE i\hazy,. 
S 1} hazy. 


W 1}. clear night. 
ENE 3}. lefs cloudy. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
. Nu mes. XI. 


—~THE ANATOMY OF FLOWERS. ° 


Go, mark the matchiefs workings of the Power, 

That fhuts within the feed the future flower ; 

Bids thefe in elegance of form excel, 

In colour thefe, and thofe delight the fme!l ; 

Sends Nature forth, the daughter of the fkies, 
* "Fo dance on earth, and charm all human eyes. 


7” my Lift paper I confidered the 
fubje& of flowers in a poetical, 
philofophical, and moral view; de- 
ducing fuch refleétions from their or- 
der of fucceflion, their exquifite beau- 
ty, and.infinite variety, as might 
imprefs the thinking mind with the 
love and veneration of that Great Be- 
ing, who, in the moft minute parts 
of his creation; diiplays fuch wiidom 
and benevolence. But if fuch wif- 
dom and benevolence appear in the 
exterior decoration of flowers, what 
fuperior fubjeéts of admiration will 
the Contemplative Philofopher difco- 
ver, when he examines their confti- 
tuent parts, or what may prope:ty be 
called, the Anatomy of Flowers. In 
every part he will find a wondenful 
harmony aod concurrence of defign, 
fubfervient to every end for which the 
whole was created, and inceffantiy 
productive of it. : 

Before I proceed in this examina- 
tion of the conftituent parts of flow- 
ers, it will be neceff:ry to obferve, 
that the modern fyitem “of botany, 
invented by Sir Charles Linnzus *, 
is called ‘‘ the ‘exual fyftem ;” it be- 
ing founded on a difcovery, that there 
is in vegetables, 2s well as in ani- 
mals, a diftinction of fexes. This 
doctrine was very imperfectly known 
to the Ancients. The generality cf 
flowers have been difcovered to be 
hermaphrodite, that is, to contain 
within them, the charaéters of both 
fexes: in one clafs of vegetables the 
fexes are divided, and allotted to dif- 


Cowper, 


ferent flowers on the fame plant; in 
another clafs, the male flowers grow 
all upon cne plant, and the female up. 
on another. This lait circumftance 
did not efcape the objervation of the 
Ancients. From the:palm-tree, the 
fruit of which was held in great etti- 
mation, they could not but learn, that 
as the male flowers were upon one 
tree, and the female upon anothe:, 
the flowers of the male were neceflary 
to ripen the fruit of the female. That 
their practice was con‘ormable to this 
idea, is evident. from the account 
which Herodotus gives, in his firit 
book, of the cauntry about Babylon, 
The palm-trees there were univer. 
fally an object of cultivation ; and it 
was common for the inhabitanis to af- 
fit the operations of Nature, by ga- 
thering the flowers of the male trees, 
and conveying them to the female, 
Thus they fecured the ripening of the 
fruit, which otherwife, from unfa- 
vourable feaions, or the want of a 
proper ‘intermixtare of the trees of 
each fex, might have been precarious, 
or greatly ceficient av leait in ihe ex. 
pected quantity, 

It is rather furprifing that-this dif- 
covery did not lead the Ancients, a- 
cute and penetrating; as they were, 
to di‘cover the entire procefs of Na- 


ture in the Sropagation of the various , 


{pecies of veseiables ; and yet it does 
not appear that they ever went beyond 
this obvious remark upon the palm- 
tree, and iome fimilar ideas concern 
ing-the fig. Imdeed, from what they 


* See Memoirs of the Life and Writings of this illuftrioys Botanift, with his Portrait, 


in our Magazine for Auguit 1783. 
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faw of thefe plants, they had concti- 
ved an opinion, that all other plants 
were likewiie male and femaie ; but 
this opinion was groundlefs, the far 
greater part of plants having herma- 
phrodite flowers. Itis evident, there- 
fore, that what they diicovered of the 
palm and-fig was only a juit conjec- 
ture, but not founded on any know- 
ledge of the anatomy of flowers, ei- 
ther in thofe trees, or in any others. 

The dottrine of the fexes of vege- 
tables continued in this obfcure ftate 
almoft to the ‘end of the laft century; 
fo many ages having paffed away be- 
fore the Moderns were more enjight- 
ened in this refpeét than the Ancients. 
The honour of having firft fuggeited 
the true fexual diftinétion in plants is 
due to Sir Thomas Millington, the 
learned Savilian profeffor ; from whofe 
hints Dr. Grew was led to his obfer- 
vations on this fubje&t, in his «* An- 
atomy of Plants,” publifhed in 1682. 
After this, Moreland and Bradley, 
among the Englifh ; Camerarius and 
Blair, among the Scots ; and Geof- 
froy, Vaillant, and Juffieu, among 
the French; purfued their refearches 
and experiments with fuch fuccefs, 
as to afcertain this difcovery beyond 
the pofibility of doubt. And, finelly, 
Sir Charles Linnzus, the celebraied 
Swede, founded on this difcovery that 
fyftem of boteny which is now uni- 
verfally received. 

Agreeably to this fyftem I fhaWl 
now proceed to treat of the- conflitu- 
ent parts of a perfect flower. Of 
thefe, which are feven in number, 
the firft is called the calyx, empale- 
ment, orcup. It is the termination 
of the outer bark of the plant, which, 
after accompanying the trunk or ftem 
through ail its branches, breaks out 
with the flower. It has received dif- 
ferent appellations, according to the 
circumitances with which it is attend- 
ed. In rofe-buds, and ‘ome other 
flowers, the calyx coafifts of thofe 
out-fide green leaves which inciofe 
the fuwer in the bud. In others, it 
confifts of one funnel-like cup, as in 
polyanthufes and auricuias. In corn 
or grails, itis calledthehu&. In the 
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willow or filbert, it forms the cat- 
kins, or that afflemblage of imperfe@ 
flowers which hangs from the tree in 
the manner of a rope or cat’s tail, 
In all thefe varieties the ufe of the em- 
palement is to defend the young ten- 
cer flower while yet in its blooming 
ftate. But flowers that are very ro- 
but, as the tulip, crown-imperial, 
and lily, have no empalement at all. 
The fecond object in the ftructure 
of flowers is the corolla, or foliation, 
which is the termination of the inner 
bark continued to, and accompanying 
the froétification, in this new furm of 
painted leaves, The leaves of which 
the corolla confifts, are called petals, 
to dittinguifh them from the green 
leaves of the plant with which they 
might otherwife be con‘uanded, Lin- 
nzus defines the petal to be a corola+ 
ceous covering to the flower; mean- 
ing that it inclofes and protects it ia 
the manner of a corolla or wreath. 
In thefe petals, which conftitute the 
moft con{p'cuous part of the flower, 
not only the moft exquifite beauty and 
luxuriant colours are obfervable, but 
alfo the very curious manner in which 


they are folded in the empaleaient, . 


befere iney are expanded. The afe 
of the coroila is the fame as that of” 
the calyx, fervine as an inner work 
of defcuce for the parts it inclofes, 
as the calyx, which is ufualiy of a 
itvonger texture, does for an outer 
one. 

Among the varieties obfervable ia 
the corolla, there is one part, called 
the nectarium, which has been but 
recently diinguifhed, having been 
confounded by former botaniits with 
the petals. Linnzus defines it to be 
the part which bears the honey, and 
belonging to the flower only. This 
part affo. ds.a wonderful variety in the 
manner of its appearance, In fome 
plants it is very large, as in the daf- 
jodil and columbine; in the former 
of which the cup, and in the latter 
the horns, are ne€aria. In others 
it 1s fcarce difcoverable even with 
glaffes, In fome plants it is united 
with, and makes part of, the petals ; 
in others, itis detached from them. 

Its 
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Its fhape‘and fituation are alfo as va- 
rious. Its ufe is not known, unlefs 
the fuppofition of its fecreting the ho- 
ney may be depended upon. 

The itamina form the third confti- 
tuent part in flowers. Linnzus de- 
fines them as an entrail of the plant, 
defigned for the preparation of the 
pollen, otherwife called the farina fa- 
cundans, or fertilizing duft. .Each 
fingle ftamen confifts ef two parts, 
viz. firft, the filament, or thread, 
vulgarly called the chive, which ferves 
to elevate the anthera, apex, or fum- 
mit, and at the fame time conneéts it 
with the flower; 2dly, the anthera 
itfelf, which contains, within it the 
fertilizing duft, and, when come to 
matirity, difcharges the fame. The 
pollen is a fine duit, fecreted within 
the anthera, and deftined for the im- 
‘pregnation of the germen or bud. 
It is, indeed, the immediate organ of 
fertilization in the feeds of plants, 
and where this is wanting to fertilize 
the feed, fuch feed will never produce 
a plant. A remarkable experiment 
to prove this occurs in the 47th vo- 
lume of the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions. There was a great palm-tree 
in the garden of the Royal Academy 

. at Berlin, which flowered and bore 
fruit for thirty years, but the fruit 
never ripened, and when planted, it 
did not vegetate. ‘The palm-tree, 
as before obierved, is one of thofe in 
which the male and female parts of 
generation are upon different plants. 
There being no male plant in this 
garden, the flowers.of the female 
were never impregnated by the farina 
of the male. At Leipfic, twenty 
German miles from Berlin, was a 
male plant of this kind, fiom which, 
in April 1749, a branch of male 
flowers was procured, and fafpended 
over the female ones. This experi- 
ment was fo fuccefsful, that the palm- 
tree produced more than a hundred 
perfectly ripe fruit, from which they 
had eleven young palms. Cn repeat- 
ing the experiment, the next year, 
the palm-t:ee produced above z000 
ripe fruit.—Th's experiment fully e- 
ftablithes the fact, attcited by the An- 
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cients, concerning the palm-tredj 
which fome, perhaps, may have fe. 
garded as fabulous; and, as the frac- 
tification in other vegetables, although 
it may differ in particular circum. 
ftances, has yet, in general, an evi- 
dent conformity with that of the 
palm-tree, in refpect to the parts fup. 

ofed to be the organs of generation, 
which are difcoverable either on the 
fame, or on a feparate flower, in all 
but one particular clafs, called Cryp- 
togamia, in which they are too mi- 
nute for obfervation; fo, from this 
fingle experiment, an argument may 
be deduced by analogy, for the con- 
firmation of the whole fexual hypo. 
thefis. 

If we take one of thefe anthera, 
or apices, from a fun-flower, and view 
it through a microfcope, we fhall ob- 
ferve a great number of {mall yellow 
balls on each fide of the apex, or 
fummit, which is open on both fides, 
The furface of the apex will be ob- 
ferved almoft covered with them, 
Thofe upon the concave will appear 
extremely pretty, being fpiculated 
all around: they will likewife be 
found to be perfectly globular, and 
of a fine yellow tranfparency. Thefé 
balls contain a very fubtle, pellucid, 
oily fluid, or fpirit, which is eafily 
obferved when fome of them are 
bruifed. upon the glafs.—In a word, 
as the ftamina, which thus includes 
the anthera and the pollen, is the 
male part of the flower, wherever the 
ftamina is wanting that flower is fe- 
male. 

‘The fourth part of a flower is the 
pillil, which is a very effential one, 
being the female part. Linnzus de- 
fines it to be an entrail of the plant, 
dedigned for the reception of the pol- 
len. Ic confifts cf three parts, viz. 
firit the germen, or bud, which is the 
rudiment of the fruit accompanying 
the flower, but not yet arrived at ma- 
turity; 2. the ityle, which is the 
part that ferves to elevate the ftigma 
from the germen; and, 3. the fligms, 
which is the fummit of the pittil, and 
covered with a moifture for the break- 
ing of the pollen. 
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Ihave already obferved, that the 
poilen was deftined for the impregna- 
tion of the germen, which is thus 
performed: ‘Ihe antherx, which, at 
the firlt opening of the flower, are 
whole, burit open foon after, and dif- 
charge the pollen; which difperfing 
itfelt about the flower, part of it lod- 
ges on the furface of the ftigma, 
where it is detained by the moiiture 
with which that part is covered ; and 
each grain or atom of the pollen 
buriting and diffo'ving in this liquor, 
as it has been obferved to do by the 
microfcope, is fuppofed to difcharge 
fomething that impregnates the ger- 
men below. What the fubftance is, 
that is fo difcharged, and whether it 
actually paffes through the ftyle into 
the germen, feems yet undetermined, 
it being difficult to obferve fuch mi- 
nute parts ; but whatever be the ope- 
ration by which nature produces the 
effect in queftion, the caufe, as far as 
it has been here explained, is fcarce 
difputable ; and accordingly we fee, 
that after this impregnation, when 
the parts of the flower that have done 
their office are fall: away, the ger- 
men {wells to a fruit big with feeds, 
by which the fpecies is propagated. 
‘And thus, as wherever the ftamina 
is wanting the flower is female, in 
like manner, wherever the pittil is 
wanting, the flower is male; fuch as 
have both, are called hermaphrodite, 
and fuch as have neither, neuter, 

The fifth part of a flower is the 
pericarpium, or feed veflel, which is 
the germen grown to maturity. Lin- 
nzus defines it to be an entrai! of the 
plant big with feeds, which it dif- 
charges when ripe. They have feve- 
ral {cientific names; correfponding 
to their refpective natures, whether 
they be pods, legumes, nuts, apples, 
berries, &c. ; 

The feed, which is the fixth part 
of a flower, is, according to the defi- 
nition of Linnzus, the deciduous 
part of a vegetable, the rudiment of 
a new one, guickened for vegetation 
by the fprinkling of the pollen. It 
is the ultimate produce, yet incipient 
principle, of vegetative nature, Itis 
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the natural offspring of the flower, 
and that for who’e prodaétion all its 
parts feem intended: fo that when 
this is once weil formed, the feveral 

arts of the fower dwindle and dif. 
appear. 

The feventh and laft part, is the 
receptacle, which is the bafe, that 
connects the other fix parts of fruéti- 
fication. 

From this account of the anatomy 
of flowers, it appears how very fu- 
perficial is the judgment of thofe who 
imagine the ftudy and cultivation of 
them beneath their notice. ‘* [ have 
been often furprized,” fays a> fine 
Writer, ** to find thofe who poffefled 
a very acute fufceptibility of artificial 
or literary grace, and were powerfully 
affected by the beauties of a poem, a 
piece of fculpture, or 4 painting, not 
at all more icnfible of the charms of 
a tree, or a flowret, than a common 
or inelegant fpectator. They have 
dwelt with rapture on a fine defcrip. 
tion of the vale of Tempe; they have 
entered into all the delight which a 
Shakfpeare or a Milton meant to 
communicate, in their enchanting 
pictures of flowery and fylvan fcenes, 
and yet can walk through a wood, or 
tread on a bank of violets and prim- 
rofes, without appearing to be affeét- 
ed with any peculiar pleafure. This 
is certainly the effect of a fuperficial 
judgment; for there is no truth of 
which philofophers have been longer 
convinced, than that the realities of 
Nature infinitely exceed the moft per- 
fect productions of.imitating art.”— 
What then fhould be our fenfations, 
when to the difplay of unfpeakable 
beauty in all, are added the great 
defigns of unceafing and unbounded 
benevolence! But, not to carry this 
difcuffion to too great a length, I wiil 
conclude with the following animated 
lines from ‘Thomfon ; 

Who can paint 
Like Nature? Can Imagination boaft 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 
Or can it mix them with that match- 


lefs fkill, - 
And lofe them ia each other, as appears 
Rr In 
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In every bud that blows? If Fancy To life approaching, may perfume 


then, my lays 
Unequal fails beneaththe pleafing tafk, With that fine oil, thofe aromatic 
Ah! what fhall language do? Ah! gales, 

where find words, That inexhauftive flow continual 
Ting’d with f many colours; and round. 


whofe power, 


AneEcDoTE of SULTAN Maumoup, the laff Emperor of the Turks. 


{From Obfervations relatives aux Memoires de M. le Baron de Tott, par 
, M. de Peyfennel. ] 


and wifeit Emperor that had go- clined upon a fofa of white fatin, at 
verned the Turks fince the days of the ftern of a magnificent pleaitire 
Solyman the Magnificent. Hea‘cend- boat, and repofing upon two cufhions 
ed the throne in 1730, and died re- formed of the fame fatin, and em- 
cing by his people, in 1754. He broidered with gold. He was fmok- 
ad doubtlefs fhad much blood ; but ing a pipe, 2ad had two flaves kneel- 
it was the blood of rebels, who‘e ing before him, whofe fole occupa- 
death was indifpenfable to his own tion it was continually to fapply the 
fecurity, and the happinefs of his vehicle with aloes, as fait as it was 
people. Itis equally true (asrelated exhauited by thcir indolent- and im- 
by the Baron de Tott) that he was perious mafter.” Boftangi, the im- 
refent at the execution of three of placable enemy of Zonana, did not 
fis favourites, and to the atonement fail to point him out to the Sultan, 
which they then made to the violated and to endeavour to awaken his in- 
laws. But he did it from the motive dignation at fo pompous and lwwuri- 
of making their example the more ous a fpeétacle. * Thon fool,’ an- 
firiking, and of giving the more fwered Mahmoud to his officer, ‘ does 
complete fatisfaction to his fubjects, not the {plendid appearance of that 
ever whom thefe monfters had exer- jew redound to my glory? What 
cifed the moit cruel tyranny. I beg higher encomium could an hittoriaa 
Jeave, in contradiction to this act of beitow upon me, than to fay, that 
inhumanity which the Baron has pro- under my reign, even the jews, the 
duced againft him, to relate a fact fcorn and abhorrence of every other 
truly fublime, and which may ferve nation, were enabled to poflefs, in 
to charatterize him as-a man and a perfect fecurity, not only extreme 
fovereign. He was crofling a canal, opulence, but the liberty of difplay- 
incognito, attended only by Boftangi ing it??——- The anfwer would have 
-Bachi. Zonana, the Jew, contraétor done honour to an Alexander, a Cz- 
for horfe-furniture to the Janiffaries, far, or a Lewis. 
was failing in a contrary direion. 


ple Maumoup was the beft The Ifraelite was voluptuoufly re- 


RIDICULE; @ REparreE. 


HE higheft elevation of rank Sweden, in prefence of her whole 

; and fortune can give no one a court, to her Almoner, who was ex 

right to ridicule another for any per- tremely corpulent, ‘‘ when are you to 

fonal defects, nor exempt the offender be brought to bed ?”?—‘* Whenever I 

from the juttice of a retort. * Sir,”? can find a wife woman, Madam,” re- 
faid the tamous Queen Chriftina of turned the infulted Almoner. 
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OxsERVATIONS on the SuLpHuR WeLts at Harrogate, made in July 
and Auguft, 1785. By the Right Reverend Richard Lord Bifbop of 


[{ Read at the Royal Society, February 2, 1785. ] 


N 1733, when Dr. Short firft pu- 
blifhed his Treatife on Mineral 
Waters, there were only three fulphur 
wells at Harrogate; there are now 
four. I made fome inquiry refpect- 
ing the time and occafion,of mik- 
ing the fourth well, and reccived 
the following account from an old 
man, who was himfelf principally 
concerned in the tranfuction. About 
forty years ago, a perfon who, by 
leafe irom the Earl of Burlington, 
had acquired a right of fearching for 
minerals in the foreft of Knarefbo- 
rcugh, made a fhew as if he had a 
real intention of digging for coal, 
on the very fpot where the three ful- 
phur wells were fituated. This at- 
tempt alarmed the apprehenfions of 
the inn-keepers and others at Harro- 
gate, who were interefled in the pre- 
fervation of the wells: they gave him 
what legal oppofition they could, and 
all the illegal that they darft. At 
length, for the fum of one hundred 
pounds, which they raifed amongft 
themfelves, the difpute was compro- 
mifed, and the defign real or pre- 
tended of digging for coal was aban- 
doned. Sulphur water, however, had 
rifen up where he had begun to dig. 
They inclofed the place with a little 
ftone edifice, and putting down a ba- 
fon, made a fourth well. By a claufe 
in the act of parliament for inclofing 
Knarefborough Foreft, paffed in 1770, 
it is rendered unlawful for any per- 
fon whatever to fink any pit, or dig 
any quarry or mine, whereby the me- 
dicinal fprings or waters at Harrogate 
may be damaged or polluted ; fo that 
ho attempts of the kind above-men- 
tioned need be apprehended in future. 
This fourth well is that whch is 
neareit to one of the barns’ of the 
Crown-Inn, being about ten yards 
dittant from it. In digging, a few 
years fince, the foundation of that 


barn, they met with fulphur water in 
feveral places. At.a very little dif- 
tance tiom the four welts there are 
two others of the fame kind; one in 
the yard of the Half-Moon Ian, dif- 
covered in digging for common wa- 
ter in 1783, and another which breaks 
out on the fide of the rivulet below 
thatInn. On the banks of that ri- 
vulet | faw feveral other fulphureous 
f{>rings : they are eafily diftinguifhed 
by the blacknefs of the earth over 
which they flow. 

On the declivity of a hill, about a 
quarter of a mile to the weft of the 
iulphur wells at Harrogate, there is a 
bog which has been formed by the 
rotting of wood: the earth of the 
roiten wood is in fome places four 
feet in thicknefs, and there is a ftra- 
tum confifting of clay, and fmall loofe 
decaying fand-ftones, every where un- 
der it. The hill above is of grit- 
ftone. In this bog there are four more 
fulphur wells; one at the top, near 
the rails which feparate the bog from 
the Common ; and three at the bot- 
tom, though one of theie, ftridtly 
fpeaking, is not in the bog but at the 
fide of it in the ftratum on which the 
bog is fituated, and at the diftance of 
a yard or two froma rivulet of freth 
water, which runs from thence to 
Low Harrogate, pafling clofe to the 
fide but above the level of the ful- 
phur wells of that place. On the 
other fide of the hill, above the bog, 
and to the weit of it, there is ano- 
ther fulphur well on the fide of a 
brook ; and it has been thought that 
the wells both at Harrogate and in 
the bog are fupplied frem this well. 
In a low ground, between High Har- 
rogate and Knarefborough, there is a 
fulphur well ; another to the north of 
it in Bilton Park, at about the dif- 
tance of a mile; .and another to the 
fouth of it, at a lefs diftance, was dif- 
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covered this year in digzing for com- 
mon water by a perfon of the name 
of Richardfon; an.', laftly. there is 
another at a place called Hookttone 
Crag: none of the‘e laft mentioned 
wells are above two miles diftant from 
High Harrogate ; and by an accurate 
fearch a great many more might, pro- 
bably, be difcovered in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It is not unufual to dig within a 
few yards of any of thefe fulphur 
wells, and to meet with wzter which 
is not fulphureous. I ordered a well 
to be dug in the fore-mentioned bog, 
fixtcen yards tothe feuth of the fulphur 
well which is near the rails, and to 
the fame depth with it; the water 
with which it was prefently filled was 
chalybea:e, but in no degree fulphu- 
réous. | had another well dug, at 
about thirty yards diftance from the 
three fulphur wells which are fituated 
at the lower extremity of the bog ; 
this well, by the declivity of the 
ground, was ten or twelve feet below 
their level, but its water was not ful- 
phureous. From the firft well which 
I dug, it is evident, that every part 
of the bog does not yield fulphur wa-’ 
ter; and from the fecond, which 
was funk into the clay, it is clear 
that every part of the ftratum on 
which the bog is placed does not 
yield it, though one of the wells is 
fituated in it, 

Tie fulphur wells at Harrogate are 
a great many feet below the level of 
thofe in the bog; but they communi- 
cate with them, it we mayrely on what 
Dr. Short has told us— ** That about 
the beginning of this century, when 
the concourie of people was very great 
tothe Spaw at Harrogate, one Ro- 
bert Ward, an old man, made a ba- 
fon in the clay under the mof3 of a 
bog where the ftrongeft and brifkett 
of thefe fulphur fprings rife, and ga- 
thered half an hogthead of water at 
a time for the ufe of the poor; but 
when he laded this he almoft dried 
* the three fulphur wells at the village, 
whence it is evident, that all have the 
fame origin and communicate with 
one another.” By converfing with 





fome of the olde and moft intellt- 

gent people at Harrogate, I could 

not find that they entertained any 

opinion of the water at the bog hav- 

ing a communication with that at the 

{psw. ‘this circumftance might ea- 

fily be agertained ; and, if the fac 

fhould be contrary to what Doétor 

Short fuppofed, the wells at the bog 

ought to be covered from the wea- 

ther as thofe at the village are; they 

would by this mean yield great plenty 

of water for the baths which are want- 
ed by invalids, and which are often 

very fcantily fupplied by the wells at 
Harrogate, notwithftanding the at- 
tention which is ufed in preferving 
the water which fprings at the four 
wells, by emptying them as often as 
they become full during both the day 
and night time. And indeed it is 
furprifing, that the well on the fide 
of the rivulet below the Half Moon 
Inn, which is fo well fituated for the 
purpofe, has never been inclofed for 
the furnifhing fulphureous water for 
the baths. The prefent mode of car- 
rying the water in cafks to the feveral 
houfes where the perfons lodge who 
want to bathe in it, is very trouble- 
fome, and the water thereby lofes of 
its virtue. Some of the wells about 
the village, that for inftance which 
has been difcovered at the Half-Moon 
Inn, the water of which, I believe, 
fprings from a different fource from 
that which fupplies che four fulphur 
wells, fhould be either enlarged to a 
greater horizontal breadth, or funk 
to a greater depth, in order to try, 
by one or both of thefe ways, whe- 
ther the quantity and ftrength of the 
water might not be increafed ; and if 
that fhould, as it probably would be 
the cafe, one or more baths might be 
erected aftey the manner of thofe at 
Buxton and other places ; or, by pro- 
per additional buildings, warm bath- 
ing In fulphurcous water, might be 
practifed, as is done in common wa- 
ter in the bagnios in London. The 
fxitnefs of the fulphureous water, if 
that fhould be thought ufeful, might 
eafily be made even greater than that 
of ica water, by adding a quarter of 
a pound 
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a pound of common falt to every gal- 
lon of the water ufed in forming a 
bath. ‘The waters at Harrogate, 
though they have long been very be- 
neficial, have not yet been rendered 
fo ufeful to mankind, as an intelli- 
gent and enterprifing perfong might 
make them. ‘The alternate ftrata of 
fand, fone, and fhale, which com- 
pote the lower hills near the wells at 
Harrogate, dip very much, as may 
be feen in a ftone quarry about two 
hundred yards fiom the wells; and 
the fame circumfiance may be obferv- 
edin dry weather, in following the 
bottom of the brook from the village 
up to the bog ; and hence, if there 
be a communication between the wa- 
ters of the bog and of the village, as 
Doétor Short afferts, it is probable, 
that the fame ftratum of fhale which 
js {ven at the bottom of the wells at 
the village, breaks out again at the 
bog above the villa, and that the wa- 
ter finds its way from the bog to the 
village through the crevices of that 
ftratum. 

After having obferved, as carefully 
as I could, the number and fituation 
of the fulphur wells about Harrogate, 
I took notice of the temperature of 
the four at the village. In the month 
of June, 1780, when the thermome- 
ter in the fhade was 72°, and the 
pump water at the Granby Inn, the 
well of which is fifty feet deep, was 
48°, the ftrongeft of the fulphur wells, 
being that of which invalids ufually 
drink, was 50°. On the 2gth of 
July in this year, after the earth had 
been parched with drought for many 
months, the heat of the ttrongeft well 
was 54°; the water of the Grandby 
pump was on the fame day 48°, and 
the heat of the air in the fhade 76°. 
Doétor Walker, who has lately writ- 
ten a treatife on Harrogate water, 
fays, that the heat of this {pring was 
48°, when that of an adjoining ri- 
vulet was 43°. And I have little 


doubt in believing, that if the expe- 
riment was made in cold weather, the 
temperature of the fame well would be 
found to be feveral degrees below 48. 
‘This variation of temperature in the 
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fulphur water indicates its {fpringing 
from no great depth below the farface 
of the earth; or at leaft it indicates 
its having run for a confiderable dif- 
tance in a channel fo near to the furface 
of the earth, as to participate of the 
changes of temperature, to which that 
is liable from the aétion of the fun. But 
the heat of the fulphur water is not 
only variable in the fame well, at dif- 
ferent times, but it is not the fame 
in all the wells at the fame time If 
we call the ftrongeft well the firft, 
and reckon the reft in order; going 
to the right, the third well, which is 
reckoned the next ftrongeft, was 57° 
hot when the firft well was 54°. In 
fupport of the conjeéture that the ful- 
phur water of the ftrongeft well would 
in a cold feafon make the thermome- 
ter fink below 48°, which is the con- 
ftant temperature of {prings fituated 
at a great depth in the earth in this 
country, it may be obferved, thar 
though the firft and the third well are 
never frozen, yet the fecond and the 
fourth well are frozen in fevere wea- 
ther. When the fecond and the fourth 
well are covered with ice, it is pro- 
bable, that the firlt and the third 
have a temperature far below 48°; 
but that the fea falt, which is more 
abundant in them than in the other 
two wells, and which of all falts re- 
fifts moft powerfully the cong ::ation 
of the water in which it is didolved, 
preferves them from being frozen in 
the coldeft feafons incident to our 
climate. 

As the temperature of thefe four 
wells is not the fame in all of them 
at the fame time, nor invariable in 
any of them, fo neither does there 
feem to be any uniformity or con- 
flancy in them, with refpect to the 
quantity of falt which they contain. 
"he falt with which they are all im- 
pregnated is of the fame kind in al), 
and it is almoft wholly common {alt ; 
and though the quantity contained in 
a definite portion of any one of the 
wells is not, I think, precifely the 
fame at all feafons of the year, yet 
the limits within which it varies are 
not, 1 apprehend, very great. A 
me- 
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-method is mentioned in the LXth 
wolume cf the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, of eftimating the quantity 
of common falt diffolved in waiter, 
by taking the fpecific gravity of 
the water: this method is not to 
be relied on, when any confiderable 
portion of any other kind of falt 
1s diffolved along with the fea falt ; 
but it is accurate enough to give a 
gocd notion of the quantity con- 
tained in the different wells at Har- 
‘rogate. On the 13th of Auguft, af- 
ter feveral days of rainy weather, I 
took the fpecific gravities of the four 
fulphur wells at the village, the drink- 
ing well being the firft-—Rain water 
1.c00; firit well 1.ccg; fecond well 
r.coz$ third well 1.007; fourth wel 
1.002. By comparing thefe {pecific 
gravities with the table which is given 
an the LXth volume of the Tranfac- 
tions, it may be gathered, that the 
water of the firit well contained .¥', of 
its weight of common falt; that of the 
fecond and fourth, ={z; and that of 
the third, ,";. After four days more 
heavy rain I tried the ftrongeft well 
again, and found its fpecific gravity 
to be 1.008. It is worthy of obferv- 
ation, that the water, as it fprings 
into the firft and third well, is quire 
tranfparent, but ufually of a pearl 
- colour in the fecond and fourth, {imi- 
lar in appearance to,the water of the 
firft or third well afier it has been ex- 
pofed a few hours to the air ; hence it 
1s probable, that the external air has 
accefs to the water of the fecond and 
fourth well before it fprings up into 
the bafon. A great many authors have 
publifhed accoun:s of the quantity of 
common falt contained in a gallon of 
the water of the ftrongeit well; they 
differ fomewhat from each o:her, ome 
making it more, others lefs, than two 
ounces. ‘ihefe diverficies proceed 
‘either from the aifferent care and 
fill ufed in conducting the experi- 
iiment ; or from a real difference in 
the quantity of falt wth which the 
water is impregnated at ciffereat fea- 
fons of the year. The medium quan- 
tity of {alt contained in a gallon falls 
fhort of, I think, rather taan exceeds 
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two ounces. The fea water at Scar. 
borough contains about twice as much 
falt as is found in the ftrongeft ful- 
phur well at Harrogate. The ful- 
phar wells at the bog are commonly 
faid to be fulphureous, but not faline, 
This, however, is a miftake ; they 
contain fa!t, and falt of the fame 
kind as the wells at the village. [ 
could not diftinguifh the kind of falt 
by the method in which I had efti- 
mated the quantity contained in the 
fulphur wells ; I therefore evaporated 
a gallon of the water of the well in 
the bog which is near the rails, and 
obtained a full ounce of common falt, 
of a brownifh colour: the colour 
would have gone off by calcination, 
In what degree the medicinal powers 
of Harrogate water depend on its ful- 
phureous, and in what degree on its fa- 
line impregnation, are queltions which 
I meddle not with: I would only jut 
obferve on this head, that any ftrong 
fulphureous water, fuch as that of 
Keddlettone in Derbyshire, or of Shap, 
in Weftmoreland, which naturally 
contains litile or no fea falt, may be 
rencerei fimilar to Harrogate water, 
by diffolving in it a proper proportion 
of common falt. The four fulphur wells 
at Harrogate are very near to each 
other; they might all be inchuded 
within the circumference of a circle 
of feven or eight yards in diameter ; 
yet, from what has been faid it is evi- 
dent, that they have not all either the 
fame temperature, or the fame quan- 
tity of faline impregnation. This 
diverfity of quality, in wells which 
have a proximity of fituation, is no 
uncommon phxnomenon ; and though 
at the firft view it feems to be fur. 
prifing, yet it ceafes to be fo on 
reflexion: for the waters which feed 
wells fo circumfanced, may flow 
through ftrata of different qualities 
fituated at different depths, though in 
the fame directions ; and that this is 
the cafe at Harrogate is probabie 
enough, there being hills on every 
fide of the hollow in which the vil- 
lage is placed, 


{ To be coxciuded in our next. ] 
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RemaRKABLE Instances of IntEGRITY in the Inhabitants of the 
Hesripes and Westsrn Coasts of ScoTLanp. 


[From Dr. Anperson’s Account of the prefent State of the Hebrides.) 


HE natives of the Highlands. 
and Ifles, are at this prefent 
moment as much civilifed in their 
manners, and under as juft a fubordi- 
nation to the laws, as any peopie 
whatever; fo that in no part of the 
world is property more fecure, or law- 
lefs violence more rare among the bo- 
dy of the people, than there ; info- 
much that a fingle peace-officer, un- 
attended and unarmed, can execute, 
without difficulty, or danger to him- 
felf, any commifiton that the law may 
require. A ftranger alfo in thofe re- 
gions, may go where he will, in per- 
tect fafety; and if he behaves with 
decent potitenefs, he will not only 
not be infulted, but will be kindly 
entertained wherever he goes, with 
a chearfu! and unaffected hofpitality. 

On thefe unknown coatts, fhip- 
wrecks muft fometimes happen; and, 
in all cafes of that nature, the mari- 
ners are not only faved, where it can 
pofiibly be done, and kindly enter- 
tained ; but their property is fecured 
and preferved with a degree of care 
that reflects the higheft honour upon 
the natives. Many inftances of this 
kind I heard of incidentally when on 
that coaft, and fince;—a few of 
which | fhall beg leave to mention, 
in confirmation of the characier I have 
given of the people. 

During the Jate war a fhip from 
Liverpool, which had received con- 
fiderable damage at fea, put in to the 
harbour of Loch-Tarbat, in Harris ; 
and, as the mafter found it was not 
fafe to proceed to fea without recei- 
ving confiderable repairs, which could 
not there be had, he found himfelf 
obliged to leave the thip and cargo 
tll he fhould go to Liverpool, to re- 
ceive inftrué¥ons from his owners. 
All the hands went with him except 
eve, whom he prevailed on to ftay in 
the thip, to take care of the cargo. 
There the lay for nearly the fpace of 


two years, under the vare of this 
fingle man, without fuftaining the 
fmalleft lofs, either by violence or pil- 
fering. 

During laf winter 1-84-5, a vef- 
fel navigated by Danifh feamen (I 
think), who were entire ftrangers to 
the coaft, having touched on a rock 
wef of Icolmkill, afraid of finking, 
took to their boat, and made for that 
ifland, leaving the veffel, with fails 
fet, to drive with the wind and tide. 
Some of the natives, fecing the vef- 
fel rolling without being under pro- 
per management, put off to the fhip, 
and, finding nobody on board, took 
pofieflion of her, and carried her fafe!y 
into Loch-Scridan in Mull. The ma- 
riners feeing their veffel fafely moor- 
ed, went and claimed her, and with- 
our hefitation or difpute obtained full 
poffefioa, without any falvage or o- 
ther charge being made, fave a few 
fhillings to the men who brought her 
in. The fhip and cargo were then 
entrufted to the farmer of the land ad- 
joining to the port fhe lay in, who, 
for a very trifling confideration, in- 
fured the whole cargo to the owners, 
and delivered it over to their order, 
feveral months afterwards, entirely 
complete, and in good order. —Ano- 
ther veflel was put afhore about the 
fame time, on the ifland of Coll; the 
cargo of which was in like manner 
faved and preferved, without any pe- 
cuniary gratification, by Mr, M‘Lean, 
the hofpitable chief and laird of that 
ifland. 

About the fame time, two large 
American veffels belonging to Clyde, 
went afhore on the ifland of Ilay ; 
—one of them contained on board 
ten thoufand pounds in fpecie. As 
thefe veflels were not under manage- 
ment, merely becanfe of the great 
ficknefs and laffitude of the crews, 
though the weather was not tempeftu- 
ous,—the cargoes were jaken out, and 
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placed along the fhores, in the beft 
way they could :—the veffels were then 
got off; and, when the articles of the 
two cargoes were collected together, 
there was not any thing amifling, fave 
one fingle barrel of tar, which had 
probably been hove overboard, and 
lott through carelefinefs. But the moft 
fingular inftance of the kind I met 
with, was the following : —~ 
Several years ago, a veffel from 
Treland, laden with linen-yarn, was 
ftranded in Ilay. The weather hap- 
pened to come eafy afterwards, fo that 
the cargo was got out ; but as it was 
drenched in falt water, it became ne- 
€effary to have the whole well wafhed 
in frefh water, to take out the falt. 
This was done in a river that was 
near, and the yarn was fpread abroad 
for many days, along an extenfive 
Hinks [downs] to dry.—Many hun- 
dreds of perfons were employed in 
this work for feveral weeks, not one 
of whom had not linen-yarn at home, 
for that is the ftaple manufacture of 
the ifland; fo that the temptation for 
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embezzlement was very great, as 2 
difcovery, in thefe circumftances, 
would have been extremely difficult; 
yet, when the whole was collected to. 
gether, to the utter aftonifhment of 
all the parties concerned, a very few 
hanks only of the yarn, (about five 
or fix to the beft of my remembrance) 
value about two or three fhillings, 
were wanting.—TI gladly record thele 
inftances of honefty and friendly care 
of the unfortunate ; as the natives of 
thofe iflands and coats pique them- 
felves on maintaining an immaculate 
charaéter in that refpeét, and { think 
it would be both cruel and unjuft not 
to allow them full credit for it. [ 
would not, however, infinuate, that 
every individual on thefe coaits is 
proof againft all temptations; but I 
think I may very confidently affert, 
that in no part of the world, would a 
man who had the misfortune to fuffer 
fhipwvreck, have a better chance to 
meet with every poffible affiitance, 
than there, or at a fmaller expence. 


ADELA and THEODORE; or, LETTERS on EDUCATION; 
continued from page 254 of our Magazine for May. 


THE CONTENTS. 


Meeting of Adela and the Chevalier de Valmont.—Recolleétions of Infan- 
tine Love.—Progrefs of Adela’s Studies. —Maternal Penetration.—Tour 


to Holland. 


LETTER _LXIV. 


From the Baronefs d’AtmMane ta 
Madame d’OsrTa is. 


B—— Cast e, 
Ar laft, my dear daughter, they 
are arrived.. ‘They came the day be- 
fore yefterday, the very day after the 
Vifcountefs left me. Madame de 


Valmont, Adela, and Ermelina, were 
reading with me, in my clofet, when 
a fervant came to inform me, that he 
had left M. d’Aimeri and the Che- 
valier de Valmont twelve miles from 
. Atthis news, I perceived a 
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fine flufh in Adela’s face ; but as the 
leaft furprife has always the fame effet 
upon her, I did not think this cir- 
cumftance very particular. I lent my 
coach to Madame de Valmont, who 
fet out to meet her father and fon. 
Adela went into her own chamber ta 
play upon the harp: | followed her, 
but could not obferve the leaft fign of 
abfence and inattention. At eight 
o’clock, I heard the found of a car- 
riage; I left Adela, and went down 
to the great door, where I found M, 
d’Aimeri and the Chevalier de Val- 
mont. I embraced them both, and 
we entered the faloon. M. d’Aimeri 
enquired after Adela; the Chevalier 
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&fked many queftions concerning The- 
edore ; he then became very abferit, 
and feemed attentive to nothing but 
the door. Ac Jait, at eight o’clock, 
the door was gently opened, and 
Adela appeared, leading Ermelina 

ravely by the hand. At this inftant, 
F fixed my eyes on the Chevalier de 
Valmont, and I perceived embarraff- 
ment and pleafure in his countenance, 
in a word, all the emotions I could 
with. After the firft compliments 
were over, the Che.alier addreffed 
himfelf in Italian to the little Erme- 
lina. We were furprifed at this, as 
he did not know that language when 
he left us. He very gracefully tcld 
us, that he had learned Italian in or- 
der to have the pleafure of converfing 
with Madtmoifelle Ermelina; for he 
knew that fhe could not fpeak French. 
Adela was not infenfible to this gal- 
lantry ; and fhe appeared very much 
flattered, that the Chevalier was al- 
ready acquafhted with Ermelina by 
character. The next day Adela was 
drefled with her ufual fimplicity ; her 
hair was tied with the {ame ribband 
which fhe had worn the evening be- 
fore ; and there was nothing new or 
particularin her drefs: but that of 
Frmelina was very ftudied; and I 
perceived that Adela wifhed the Che- 
valier to think her pretty. On his 
part, not prefuming to praife the mo- 
ther, he inceflantly repeated, ‘* The 
fweet Erme!ina! How charming fhe 
is!” He took great notice of her, 
and played with her, bat with a cer- 
tain air of tendernefs and refpect that 
was really affecting. Adela is much 
obliged to him for this compluaifance ; 
but Iam certain, that fhe knows nei- 
ther the motives nor the merit of it. 
Madame de Valmont returns to her 
own houfe to morrow with her father 
and fon ; but they will vifit me aga‘n, 
and will {pend with me the two latt 
days that i'fhall ftay here. Adieu, 


my dear daughter: the Chevalier de 
Valmont is indeed an amiable youth, 
with that fweetnefs and delicacy, 
which would alone fupply the place 
of all the other accomplifhments he 
already peffeffes. ‘i 
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LETTER LXV: 


Monfieur d’Aimeri to the Baron 
d’AuMANE; 


Madame d’Almane fet out yefter- 
day for Paris, and awe ftili feek her 
where fhe is no longer to be tounds 
The Chevalier propofed to me, this 
morning, to take a ride to B 
Caitie. We ftopped by the fide of 2 
river: ** Here it was,’’ {aid he, “* that 
I firft faw Mademoiielle d’Almane. 
My mother came to vifit Madame 
d@’Almane. She was walking with 
her family on that green. We met 
them there, and, at fome diftance, I 
faw a charming little gil, that was 
diverting herfelf with running. § 
was quite ftruck with her: her beau- 
tiful black hair, hanging down her 
forehead, concealed half her face; 
and yet permitted me to fee a pair of 
the fineft eyes in the world.”—As 
Charles finithed thefe words, we fuund 
ourfelves near the Caitle. ‘* There,” 
faid he, ftopping, and pointing to a 
great fervice-tiee, ** fome days after, 
1 got up that tree, and fell trom it 3 
Adela had defired a branch of it.”— 
—‘* You were more eager than dex- 
terous ?’’—** J fell on my head, which 
received a large wound: Adela cried 
much, and tearing off the handker- 
chiei from her neck, tied it to my 
forehead.’”?—Charles, when he {poke 
this, had tears in his eyes. Wewent 
into the garden, where he recollefted > 
many other circumftances. Here he 
had found a bird's neft, which he pre- 
fented to Adcla, and the received with 
pleafure : there Theodore, Adela, and 
Charles, had played together many 
an evening: in that thicket of honey- 
fuckles he had taken his leave of her; 
when we fet out upon our tour to rhe 
North. Every objc&, in fhort, re- 
minded him ot fome interefting fcene. 
He recolleéted, with emotion, thofe 
happy days of innocence, when Ades 
la would exprefs the greatett pleafure 
in feeing him, and, when he left her, 
would fay, ‘* Come back again foon, 
and I will love you dearly.” 

You may judge, Sir, from thefé 
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articulars, whether the Chevalier is 
in love. His head ts abfolutely turn- 
ed, and I am not at all furprifed at it ; 
for Mademcifelle d’ Aimane is an in- 
comparable young Lady. In her per- 
fon, air, and manners, fhe has inex- 
preflible charms, which feem peculiar 
to her‘elf. The oftemer the 1s feen, 
the more amiable the appears. To 
knowledge furprifing for her age, and 
to the moft deiightful talents, the u- 
nites a modeity and fimplicity that 
would difarm. envy itfelf. She is in- 
variably {weet tempered, kind, and 
obliging. Itis evident, at fir fight, 
that thefe excelent qualities are natu- 
ral to her; for fhe never, for a mo- 
ment, aflumes any airs of fuperiority 
and affectation. Politeuefs fits with 
that eafe upon her, as evinces it coils 
her nothing. In fine, fhe has fo per- 
fectly acquired the habit of behaving 
with propricty, and difcovers fuch 
delight in whatever is excellent and 
praife-worthy, that one would be al- 
moft tempted to believe fhe was born 
exaétly what fhe is, and owes nothing 
to education.—Adieu, Sir: we fhall 
fet out for Paris in three weeks. Pray 
inform me whether you do not intend 
to leave Strafburgh before the end of 
December ? 


LETTER LXVI. 


The Baronefs d’Atmane to Madame 
; de VALMONT. 


Paris. 

J affure you, Madam, it was Ade- 
Ja’s own defire towrite.to you the day 
after our arrival. M. d’Almane ar- 
rived here lait week: we are there- 
fore once more united, and perfeély 
happy. My children are not yet in- 
> treduced into the world; neverthelefs 
> as we fup at half paft nine, Theodore 
fups with us, but retires to bed be- 
‘fore eleven. Adela fups, at eight 
o’clock, in her chamber, with Mifs 
Bridget and Ermelina. She therefore 
‘rifes in the morning two or thrce 
hours before ne. Although, fi rthat 
time, Mifs Bridget prefides over her 
ftudies, I have taken care to direé 
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them in fuch a manner, that I may be 
convinced, when I rife, whether fhe 
has well employed her time. For in. 
ftance, I do not permit her to prac- 
tiie mufic then, but I defire her to 
paint, write, and caft accounts. At 
prefent fhe makes all her hiftorical ex. 
tracts into English and Italian, which 
will accultom her to write thofe lan- 
guages, without being obliged to 
make them a particular ftudy. When 
1 rife, I correét any faults in the ftyle 
and grammar. I then make her fing, 
and play upon the harp, till noon ; 
after which fhe takes a walk, if the 
weather is fine, or amuies herfelf with 
reading. Atone o’clock we all dine 
together. After dinner the embroi- 
ders, or works tapeftry, for half an 
hour. From three.to five fhe is enga- 
ged with her finging and dancing 
matters. We then retire to my clofet, 
and read an hour. At fix the Aca- 
demy begins: fhe draws by the lamp, 
and from the life. You-fee, Madam, 
from thefe. particulars, that Adela is 
engaged ina new fludy. She begins 
tv paint miniatures. She will, keep 
this mafter till the is eighteen; and 
during that time the {pends two hours 
every day in drawing. Accutlomed 
by degrees to conttant employment, 
and never to lofe a moment, fhe is 
not fenfible of fatigue in this conti- 
nual application, She finds a relax- 
ation in the change of her occupa- 
tions. Befides, having overcome all 
obftacles, ftudy appears to her much 
more agreeable than irkfome, and the 
habit of labour would render indo- 
lence infupportable. Three times a- 
week, I procure for her an amufe- 
ment, that is equally inftruétive and 
entertaining. Immediately after din- 
ner, I ftep into the carriage with A- 
dela and Theodore, and we vifit the 
colleét‘ons of pictures, the different 
Mufeums, the moit interefting monu- 
ments, and even the manufaétcries. 
If the latter, we never fail, before 
we fet our, to examine the Encyclo- 
peedia, for an explanation of the par- 
ticular object of our vifit: by this 
method, we perfectly comprehend 
whatever we fee performed; and we 
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fhall continue this kind of a courfe 
till the month of May. You fee, 
Madam, the attention I pay to your 
commands: I write of nothing but 
Adela: your partiality for her will 
render thefe minute particulars inte- 
relting to you; and you fee with how 
much affurance I attempt to give you 
pleafure, by means fo unfpeakably 
delightful to myfelf. 


P.S. Monfieur d’Aimeri and the 
Chevalier de Valmont arrived here 
efterday in perfect health. The 
atter, on beholding ‘Theodore again, 
expreffed fuch a warmth of friend- 
fhip for him, as excited the moft live- 
ly tenfations in my grateful fon. Be- 
fore I fet out for Italy, Theodore was 
too young to be contidered and treat- 
ed as a friend; but he is now of an 
age to be fenfible of the ineftimable 
value of friendfhip. The {mall dif- 
ference of age between the Chevalier 
de Valmont and him, is hardly per- 
ceptible now; and, in another year, 
will not be feen at all. 


LETTER LXVII. 


The Baronefs d’Atmanz to Madame 
q@OsTALis. 


No one, certainly, ever loved with 
more delicacy and propriety than the 
Chevalier de Valmont, It is now un- 
queltionably a real paffion, and fo 
much the more affecting, as he takes 
all imaginable pains to conceal it. 
He hardly prefumes to look at Adela: 
he even avoids every opportunity of 
fpeaking to her; and thas never yet 
taken the liberty to praife her. All 
his compliments are addreffed to the 
little Ermelina ; all his expreffions of 
affection, to Theodore, who loves him 
confequently to diftra€tion. The Che- 
valier dined with us to-day. On ri- 
fing from table, ‘Fkeodore was talk- 
ing of him to Porphiry (the young 
Gentleman whom the good M. de La- 
garaye had fent to the Univerfity of 

aris), and he faid, “« I love him as 
if he were ry brother.” At the word 
brother, Charles ran to Theodore, and 
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feized his hand with a fenfibility and 
an expreffion beyond defcription. At 
the fame inftant, the apprehenfion oF 
having committed an indiicretion un- 
doubtedly ttruck him: for, when one 
is fincerely in love, every circum- 
ftance is fuppofed to betray it. He 
was embarrafled, he blufhed, and 
could not lift up hiseyes. Adela 
was embroidering by my fide: I look- 
ed at her that iuitant, but could nct 
fee her face. She had joft dropped 
her needle, for which fhe was Jooking 
upon the floor very attentively. She 
continued fearching for it long enough 
to render her attitude, at that pard- 
cular moment, fomewhat fufpicious. 
When fhe rofe up, her face was quite 
crimfoned over. Could this be em- 
barraffment, or did it merely proceed 
from a fudden impulfe of the blood 
towards the head? [| cannot pretend 
to refolve this. 

With refpec&t to her affections, T 
am very certain fhe has no decided 
ones ; at leaft, I am perfuaded, they 
w Il be always. under the government 
of reafon. I think I have obferved, 
that fhe {peaks of Madame de Val- 
mont with a greater appearance of 
fondnefs fince fhe has feen her fn, 
ard that fhe is fenfible of a kind of 
pleafure in pronouncing the: name of 
Valmom. She has taken from the box 
that inclofed them, that pretty little 
colleétion of pebbles which the Che- 
valier gave her before our tour to Ita- 
ly. ‘Thefe pebbles, forgoiten for three 
years and a half, are now ranged in 
great order, in her chamber, on pret- 
ty thelves ef Acacia wood, bought on 
purpofer Thefe are all- the indica- 
tions that I have been able to obferve 
at prefent. In other refpetis, Adela 
is neither mufing nor abfent: fhe is 
as lively as ever. ‘The days on which 
the Chevalier is not admit:ed, that is 
to fay at leaft five days in the week, . 
I cannot perceive the leaft alteration 
inher manner,. In fhort, I dare ven- 
ture to aflure you, that if fhe: really 
feel any {entiment of preference, it 
is but very flightly, and by no means 
difturbs her tranquillity. 

f LET- 
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LETTER LXVII. 


The Baronefs d’Atmane to Madame 
de VaLMonT. 


We fet ont on our tour to Holland 
next week. M,d’Almane, my chil- 
dren, Dainville, and J, are of the 
party. I need not tel] you, Madam, 
that Ermelina is not to be left behind, 
for the is infeparable from her mother. 


‘We fhall certainly return in a mouth. 


The Chevalier de Valmont had a 
great inclination to vifit Holland, 
and to accompany us; but inftead of 
that, he departs to-morrow for his 
garrifon. Fes are informed, no 
doubt, that M. d’Aimeri does not at- 
tend him. It is time, indeed, to 
leave him to his own difcretion, in 
order to give him an opportunity of 


evincing the ufe that he will make of 
an entire liberty, He goes to a town 
where they play very high; he wil} 
no loiger have his Mentor; he wil] 
be furrounded by a crqud of young 
men, from whom he will receive no- 
thing byt bad advice; and, confe- 
quently, he muft gain confiderable 
credit if he furmount the danger of 
his fituation. He took leave of ug 
to-day, and was very much affected 
in embracing Theodore. ‘They hav- 
engaged to correfpond with each o¢ 
ther, as they will.not meet again till 
next winter. Adieu, Madame; ad- 
drefs your firft letter to me at the 
Hague. I know your tafte for flow- 
ers; and you may therefore depend 
upon a little box of the fineft hyacinth 
roots that Haerlem can produce. 


Greateft, Leaf, and Mean State of the Barometer and Thermometer, and 
the Quantity of Rain about a Mile from Edinburgh, in 1785, Alf the 
Quantity of Rain about twa Miles South from London, _ 


1785 Barometer 


Great. Leaft Mean 


Thermometer Rain Rain 
G Bb. BM, Edinb. Lond. 


January 30,18 28,87 29,92 48 27 37,5 1,50 1,78 
February 30,85 29,00 29,49 39 20 30 2,31 1,20 


March 39,47 29,80 430,17 42 18 30 0543 ©,35 
April 3053 29,63 30,01 68 37 57,5 O44 0,34 
May 30,86 29,00 29,98 70 47 60 0,94 c,81 
June 39.50 29,78 30,16 89 43 68 1,11 2,04 
July 30,80 28,96 29,98 83 59 “0 1544 1573 
Auguft 3021 29,34 29,97 67 54 62 . 3,24 3,05 


September 30,42 29,00 29,42 70 48 63 10,72 2.75 
Oé€tober 30,48 29,30 30,20 65 28 50 2,46 


November 30,52 29:55 30,34 59 29 40 


4571 4104 


December = 30539-29225 29,97 45 23 34:§ 1533 1,53 
Whole Year 30,86 28,87 29,97 89 18 §0 30,63 19,62 


For the State of the Barometer and Thermometer at London, in 1 7855 


fee the Supplement to our Magazine, Vol. 77, page 359. 
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a THE BRITISH MUSE. 
. fixrnact from th SCOTTISH VILLAGE, or Pircaians Green, 
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a Poem, fy Mrs, CowerY. 


We cannot but think this Poem a beautiful Acceffion to the Treafures of Female Lite~ 
rature. The Idea of it was firit fuggelted to our fair Author, on reading, in a News 
Paper, an Account of the fplendid Ceremonies ufed at Pitcairne Green, in Scotland, 
on marking the Boundaries of an extenfive Village to bé erected on that Spot, for the 

' Purpofe of introducing the Lancafhire Manufaétures. Of this Village, and the Con- 
fequences of ereéting it, a venerable Hermit, in a fine Strain of Poetry, is fuppofed 
to take a prophetic View. Among other Paflages, replete with glowing Imagery and 
happy Defcription, Mrs. Cowley introduces a Compliment to the great Men whom 
Scotland has produced, and (which fets her own Charagter in a very amiable Point 
of View), an elegant Eulogy of her three fifter Authors, Milfs Seward, Mrs. Bare 


bauld, and Mifs Burney. 


UT happier fill! Learning fhall 
raife the pile 

Defign'd the fret of ages to withftand ; 

Within, the claffic {cholar form his ftile, 

And pour inftruction thro’ the liftning 
land. 

Ah! fiom its walls fome future Sage may 
burft 

To charm or awe the centuries to come; 

A Tuomson in its cells be haply nurs’d, 

A Brarr thed fplendor o'er the chofen 
dome. 4 

The Lawgiver from thence fhall draw the 
feeds 

Of growing honour, dignity, and fame, 

Here fhall enfure the future fplendid meeds, 

That crown his labow’, and extend his 
name. 

A MansFIELD, Erskine, Loucuso- 
ROUGH fhall rile, 

The boaft of genius in untafted times, 

Spreading our glory round the diftant fkies, 

And mark us ENVIED by more happy 
climes. 


Philofophy’s profound difciples too, 

Shall in its ayles a new Lyceum find ; 

Platonic ethics, fyftem plain, and true, 

Shall there be honour'd in the tutor’d mind. 

A Home !—a fecond Hume from thence 
may fhine, 

In luftre like the firft, but oh his heart 

Shall humbly melt before Relig en's fhrine, 

And prompt his talents to a better part ! 

‘A Ropertson fhall bid the copious 
ftream 

Of long-colleSted knowledge fill his page ; 

Dark ages make witlylight reverted gleam, 

And bright-itept freedom trace from ttage 
te Rage. 


® Corfica. 


So a vaft referyoir’s compacted flood 

To blefs a famith’d people {pends its wealth, 

Pours out itfelf to renovate their blood— 

By Heaven fupplied with future-ftores of 
health. 

A polith’d Stu ArT too will then beknown, 

To {caiter rofes o’er the flander’d Fair; 

To bind the cyprefs round the riven crown, 

And teal our tears, for miferies fo rare ! 

His name fhall ever tender Beauty prize 

Firft, in the climax of the literate few, 

Who from the mold of time ftill bright a¢ 
rife, 


And ev'ry rapid cent’ry keep in view. 


And ah! whilft future “Bayes luxuriant 
{pread, 
Shall not the Myrtle in our-gardens glow? 
Yes; — the laurel crowns ‘the mauly 
ead, 
The blofioms for the fair fhall gladlier blow. 
A Scottifh Sewarp fhall demand the prize 
She from whofepenfiveand mellifluous throat, 
Where’er misfoitune fcowls her cheerlefs 
eyes, 
Is pour'd the pitying, melancholy note ! 
Thus the fd Nightingale throughout the 
night 
Her fond complaint rings thro’ the leafy 


grove ; 
And fo endeays the fcene, we dread the 
light— 


Deteft the fprightlier note, and forrow love. 
For glowing BaRBavep fhall another 
I 


c 
Be found, amidft fome diftant fiozen waves, 
Which deck’d in all the fervours of her ftile, 
Shall bloom like that * fhe from oblivion 
faves, 


Perchance 










« 


Perchance that Ifle, convulfive Nature tore 
Wrathful! from fad Medfina’s once-fam’d 


port, 

When ihe proud marbles which adorn’d its 

; fhore, 

Were dath’d on rocks, and ‘made the bil- 
lows’ {port. 

When the mad mother, and the fwallow'd 
child, 

‘The tott'ring palace, and the tower prone, 

Gave at one view, ruin fo vaft and wild, 

As chills the quicken’d fleth almoft to ftone. 

Then! in that lab’ring moment of the earth, 

Mid the Norwegian {eas an ifland fprung — 

Let Barbauld celebrate the wond’rous birth, 

Aind all its grandeur by her mufe be fung! 

She'll lift the veil of time, and thew us 
how, 

"The climate works upon the cind'ry * mafs;— 

What, the vatt profpeéts of the unborn Now 

And all its figures, in her magic glafs. 

She'll fhew that land which when beneath 
the tkies 

Of foft Italia, bloom’'d in fcented flowers, 

Painted its furface with the richeft dyes, ~ 

And burit in hills, and gave its fhade in 
bowers ;— 

She'll fhew it then, diveft of ev'ry fweet 

‘That once endear’d it to the eye of taite ; 

No flowers, no rills, the wand'ring eye thall 
meet— 

No foft embroid’ry o'er the fhowy watte. 

But tho’ not fweet, the f{cen'ry will be 
grand! 

Not rills but torrents, will her mufe difplay ; 

That roar when rigid winds become more 
bland— 

Grow dumb and ftiffen, in the wint'ry ray. 

‘Nogentle hill, but monntains vaft fhe’ll thew, 

"Whole cracking pines confefs ttrong Boreas’ 


arm, 
Where wild volcanoes from their fummits 
low, ; 
Aind give the plains beneath an awful charm. 
8 temples, perhaps her mufe will 
ing, 
But not of marble form’d, nor part for part— 
O no} 
Nature will here the noble fculpture bring 
Wildly magnificent, not cramp’d by art. 
Th’ a:refted cataract adome will form, 
And rapid torrents bound, in pillars rile, 
Their capitals be fculptur'd from a ftorm— 
Snatch'd, as ‘tis rufhing from the Zemblian 
ikies ; 
On thef& the polar fun will pour its beams, 
Tinting the giacid icene with thifting hues, 
Now tirong, ow fading into fainter gleams-- 
And then at once, a ruddy blaze infufe. 
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Thefe are but outlines—an unfkilful thetch ; 

A powerful Barbauld muft the thadings gives 

No colder genius on its utmoft ftretch, 

Can bid the frigid, cheerle{s landfcape live, 

Attention tired with fancied fcenes like 

thele, 

Recoils, and withes for familiar hours ; 

Pants for the pillow'd chair, the robe of eafe, 

And gladiy yields tocommon life, its powers. 

What pen but Burney’s then, can footh 
the breaft ? 

Who draw from nature with a {kill { true ? 

In ev’ry varying mode it ftands confeft, 

When brought by her before th’ enquirer's 
view. 

A power peculiar, all her portraits fill. 

When lines are bold and ftrong, a vulgar 


n 
Ma take the tketch : it afks no mighty kill 
Mifrs to paint, or mad, or wayward men, 
But human nature in its faintef dye 
Burney deteéts ; drags it to open day— 
Makes evident what flip’d the unmarking 


eye, 
And bids it glare, with truth’s pervading 


ray. 
The huddled beings of the common mafs, 
Who to themfelves appear of equal fort, 
Mutt not in unawaken‘d error pafs— 
And fure “tis this, is keen-ey'd Burney’s 
fort ! 
Touch’d by her fpear, they fudden {pring 
to fight, 
But not new form’d—fhe fhews them as 
they are ; 


‘She molds no charagter, but gives the light 


Which makes them clear, as Herichel fees 
a ftart 


S$ ON WE T. 
T° him, whofe tafe with juft and curis 


ous eye 
Compares the trophies of poetic praifé 
By early Grecia won with Latian lays, * 
Or mer A of later date that’ dares to vie, 
Gallic or Tufcan, with the claffic fame 
Of ancient genius ; and to him, whofe 
mind, 

Enkindled by the Mufe’s facred flame, 
Thinks into birth creations of her own 
Worthy immortal life, great fouls infhrin’d 

Aboveearth’s groflerdphere, to fuch alone, 
Like Havley candid to a rival claim, 
Sole arl.4crs on Criticifm’s throne, 
The Britith Mute brings, with triumphant 
aim, 
Her richeft tablet grac’d with SEwaRp’s 
name. 
M. C. &, 


* The ifland on its emerging, about three years fince, was faid to make this appear- 
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ance, and afterwards to difgorge flames. 
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ODE forhis Majesty's BintTu-Day. 
Written by Mr. Warton, Poet-Laureat. 


And fet to Mufick by Mr. Stanley, late 
Matter of the King’s Band. 


I, 
HEN Freedom nurs‘d her native 
fire 
Tn ancient Greece, and rul'd the lyre ; 
Her Bards dif¢aintul, from the Tyrant’s 


brow, 
The tintel gifts of flattery tore ; 
But paid to guiltlefs power their willing vow : 
_ And to the throne of virtuous Kings, 
Tempering the tone ot thei vindictive 
itrings, | 
From Truth’s unproftituted ftore, 
The fragrant wreath of gratulation bore. 


a. 
*Twas thus Alceus fmote the manly chord; 
And Pindar on the Perfian Lord 
His notes of indignation hurl’d, 
And {purn'd the nnnitrel flaves of eaftern 
{way, 
For trembling Thebes extorting con{cious 
fhame ; 
But o'er the diadem, by freedom’s flame 
Illum’d, the banner of renown unfurl'd: 
Thus to his Hiero decreed, 
*Mongtt the bold Chieftains of the Pythian 
gaine, 
The brighteft verdure of Caftalia’s bay ; 
And gave an anrpler meed 
Of Pian palms, than in the field of fame 
Were wont to crown the car’s victorious 
{peed i 
And hail’d his f{Cepter’d Champion's patriot 
zeal, 
Who mix’d the Monarch’s with the People’s 
weal ; 
From civil plans who claim’d applaufe, 
And train’d obedient. realms to Spartan 
laws. 


Hit. 

And he, fweet Mafter of the Doric oat, 

Theocritus, forfook awhile 

The Graces of his patioral ifle ; 

The lowing vale, the bleating cote, 

The cluiters on the funny tteep, 

And Pan's ows umbrage, dark and deep, 

The caverns hung with tvy-twine, 

The cliifs that-wav'd with oak and pine, 
. And Ema’s hoar romantic pile : 

Acd caught the bold Homeric note, 

In flately founds exalting high 

The reign of bounteous Ptolemy ; 

Like the plenty-teeming tide, 

Of his own Nile’s redundant flood, 

Over the cheer’d nations, far and wide, 


Ditfu:ing opulence, and publick good : 
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? 


While, in the richly-warbled lays 

Was blended Berenice’s name, 

Pattern fair of female fame ; 

Softening with domeftick life 

Imperial fplendous’s dazzling rays, 

The Queen, the Mother, and the Wife! 
lV. 


To deck with honour due this feftal day, 
O, for a ftrain from thefe fublimer Bards ¥ 
Who free to grant, yet fearlefs to refuie 
Their awful fuffrage, with impartial aim 
Invok'd the jealous panegyrick Mule; 
Nor, but to genuine worth’s feveser claim, 
Their proud diftinétion deign’d to pay, 
Stern arbiter’s of glory’s bright awards! 
For peerlefs Bards like theft alone, 

The Bards of Grecce, miglit belt adorn, 
With feemly fong, the Monarch’s natal 
morn 5 : i - 

Who, thron’d in the magnificence of peace, 
Rivals their richeft — theme ; 
Who rules a people, like their own, 
In arms, in polifh’d arts fupreme ; 
Who bids his Britain vie with Gicece. 


The TRIUMPH of BEAUTY. 


A NEW FINALE. 


Performed at VAUXHALL with univerfal 
Applaufe. 
Compofed by Mr. Hoox. 
Air.—Mr. Incledon. 
Y OUNG Bacchus with green ivy 
crown'd, 
Hither bring his joeund train ; 
Then gayly puth the goblet round, 
Wine can banith every pain. 
Cuorus. 


In rofy wine all jovs are found, 
Then gayly puth the goblet rovnd. 
If cave diiturb, or love moleft, 
’ Drown them in a flowing bow], 
They ne'er with pain can touch the 
breaft, 
While gayBacchus cheers the foul, 
CHORUS. 
In rofy wine all joys are found, 
‘Then gayly pufh the goblet round, 
Arr.—Mrs. Martyr. 
The trumpet founds to arms, to arms, 
And calls thee hence to wers alarms. 
See Glory points the way : 
She calls thee hence to wars alarms, 
The trumpet founds to arms, to arms. 


Duet.—Mrs. Wrighten, and Mifs Leary. 
Turn thee, shepherd, look on me, 
This way turn and look on me ; 
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Diana leads to health and joy, 
Beauty leads to love and joy. 


SonG.—Mrs. Wrighten. 
Hark ! hark! to the found of the fweet wmd- 


ing horns 
Ttinvites to the chaie, and awakens the morn. 
Diana leads forward o’er mountain and plain, 
While echo enrapiur ‘drepeatstheblytheitrain. 
While Bacchus deprives thee of reafon and 


wealth, ; 

The fports of the field give pleafure and 
health ; 

Such innocent paltimes infure us all joys, 


’ Where no butinefs diflurbs, no malice de- 


ftroys. 
Air.—Mifs Leary. 


Venus, Queen of Love, defcending, 
Woos thee to her foft delights ; 

Take the blifs on Love attending, 
Beauty calls, *tis Love invites ; 

Doves are cooing, Beauty fueing, 
*Tis Beauty calls, ‘tis Loveinvites. 


Young hopes, foft fighs, and tender fear 
With all the train of foft delights, 
Attending all on Love appear, 
*Tis Beauty calls, tis Love invites. 


RECITATIVE.—Mr. Incledon. 


I yield, I bow at Beauty’s thrine, 
Bright Goddefs, all my foul is thine ; 
The reign of Bacchus now is o’er, 
Love and Beauty we adore. 


CHORUS. 


All refiftance vain we find, 
Beauty conquers all mankind. 


Beauty, Queen of foft defires, 
Hither lead thy laughing boy, 

Love, that ev’ry blifs in{pires. 
Love, that brightens ev’ry joy. 


All refiftance vain we find, 
Beauty conquers all mankind. 


oO S'S: TF. 


To Mrs. SmiTH, onreading her SONNETS 
lately publithed, 


N OT the fweet bird, who, thro’ the 
nights of May, 
Pours the fad ftory of her haplefs love, 
To the touch’d heart fuch tender things 
can fay, 
Or with fuch plaintive eloquence can move ! 
Bafe were thofe groveling minds, thofe 
breaits of ftone, 
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Who taught thee grief, nor time nor hope _ 


can heal : 
Hours may they know, unpitied and alone; 
When their own woes fhall make th: 
wretches feel. 
Oh! cou’d or fame, or friendfhip, aught 
impart 
To cure the cruel wounds thy peace hag 
known ; 
. For others forrows ftill thy tender heart 
Should foftly melt, but never for thine own 
Till pitying all,—and ev'n thy foes for- 


given, , 
Thy candid /pirit feeks its native heaven. 


PROLOGUE at the Opening of the 
Theatre Royal Haymarket, June 9; 
written ‘by Mr. Couman, and fpoken 
by Mr. BENsLey. 


L® SAGE, of life and manners no mean 
teacher, 

Draws an Archbifhop, once a famous 
preacher ; 

Till apoplex'd at laft, his congregation 

Smelt ap»plexy in each dull oration. 

Our Chief, alas, fince here we parted laft, 
Has many a heavy hour of anguitk pat ; 
Meanwhile by Malice it was faid and written, 
His mind and body both at once were {mit- 

ten; ° 
Yet now return'd in promifing condition, 
Alive, in very fpite of his phyfician, 
Again with rapture hails the generous town, 
Sure that misfortune never meets their frown! 

Fam'd Pafquin, his applauded predeceffor, 
*Gainft wit and humour never a tran{greilor, 
Still cheer’d your vacant hour with jeft and 

whim, 
When haplefs Chance depriv’d him of a limb: 
But you, who long enjoy'd the ‘tree's full 
fhade, 
Cherith'd the pollard, and were well repaid 3 
Shail then his fo!lower lefs your favour fhare, 
Or, rais’d by former kindnels, now defpair ? 
No! from your {miles deriving all his light, 
Thofe genial beams fhall make his flame 
more bright. 
Warm gratitude for all your kindnefs patt 
Shail footh Difeafe, and charm Aff.étion’s 
blaft : 
By Reafon’s twilight we may go aftray, 
Rut honett Nature fheds a purer ray ; 
While, more by Feeling than cold Caution 
led, 
The heart correfts the errors of the head. 

Clrer'd by thefe hopes, he banifhes all fear, 

And trufts, at Jeaft, you'll find xo paljy bere. 


° Alluding te a paragraph in the Public Advertifer of November 4, 1785. This 
couplet, omitted at the Theatre, is here icflored, in ordeg, to prevent any mifapplication 


of the next line but cne. 
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R. Jonathan Tyers having about the 
year 1736, become the occupier of 
thefe gardens, he opened them with a Ri- 
dotte al Frefco, for which he iffued filver 
tickets at one guinea each. It being fifty 
years fince this Seneaned, it was determined 
to have a Jubilee in commemoration of that 
event, as weli as to defray the expences of 
fome very confiderable improvements that 
have lately been made in the gardens. This 
took place, accordingly, on the 29th of May. 
The favourablenefs of the weather, and 
the prefent gaiety of the town, highly con- 
tibuted to make the Vauxhall feitival of 
the firft itile and elegance. 

The grand orcheftra, boxes, porticos, 
and awnings, have been entirely new paint- 
ed, and by a judicious difpofition of light 
blue and white, a delicate and pleaiing ef- 
feét is produced. 

The rotunda, and the large room oppo- 
fite, which contains Hayman’s pictures, has 
undergone a complete alteration, and re- 
ceived confiderable improvement. The an- 
tiquated looking-glaiies, with their pon- 
derous frames, are taken away, and their 
places fupplied by others of a more modern 
appearance. ‘The naked boys, who were 
out of number climbing up the pillars, are 
taken down. Thefe figures are alfo redu 
ced about the co:nices, which gives an air 
of lightnefS to the place. The new orna- 
ments on the pillars, being a rofe-colour 
ground, make them beautifully rich. 

The window-frames are decorated with 
beautiful drapery formed of crimfon and 
filver, with correfponding taffels. The or- 
cheftra belonging to this room, is alfo mo- 
dernized, and in conformity with the reft of 
the building.—T he cieling is pencilled with 
fancy devices of infinite tafte and beauty. 
—It was filled with a variety of ever- 
greens, and feemed like a rural bewer.— 
In the rece{s oppofite to the weft entrance 
of the Rotunda, where the piéture of the 
Prince of Wales, arrayed like St. George, 
was placed, a large tranfparent painting is 
fixed, -which refleéts great honour on Mr. 
Malton, jun. by whom it was deficned 
and executed. — It reprefents a fuperb /ail’, 
or amplutheatre, compofed of the Corin- 
thian order: — the roof, and every other 
part, is in perfect unifon.— Through this 
ftruétuce is viewed a perfpedtive: icene of a 
garden, which terminates with a pedeftal. 
This tran{parency is well difpofed, and its 
effect ftriking. 

The principal temporary additious to this 
past of the premifes, were wreaths of arti- 
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ficial flowers round the pillars, feftoons of 
fimilar materials from the cornices, and va- 
riegated lamps arranged with order and 
tafte. Of the wreaths and fettoons, they 
merit every compliment, for their beautiful 
conftruétion and arrangements. 

The new Grand Temple is between 130 
and 140 feet in circumference, and is pro« 
portionably uniform in every refpect. ‘The 
cornice and dome are fupported by eight 
pillars, on bafes about three feet high, with 
fanciful capitals. This ftruéture is ere&ted 
where the great covered walk on the welt 
fide of the garden is interfe€ted by the pa- 
rade, on which the company ulually ftand 
to fee the cafcade. The view between the 
pillars and through the temple, from north 
to fouth, is entirely unobftructed to the end 
of the gardens, where a capital ftatue of the 
Apollo Belvidere is placed. 

The other walk, which leads frgm north 
to fouth, has been encroached on to give 
{cope to two Ball-rooms. Their dimenfions 
are of confiderable magnitude, and finifhed 
with exquifite fancy and fplendour. The 
fides are painted to reprefent fcenes abound 
ing with romantic objeéts; trees, rocks, 
brooks, and rills, are combined to produce 
an Arcadian. country. This delightful 
landfcape is feen through a range of Ioni¢ 
pillars, decorated with wreaths of flowers 
which feem to fupport the cornice. The 
cieling is in imitation of the fky, full of 
tender variegated clouds, which, uniting 
with the land{cape, form a delighttul reut 
en femble. This fcenery is the work of 
Mr. French, who diftinguifhed himielf fo 
eminently at Lord Derby's fete champetre, 

In each of thefe rooms recctles were 
formed for the Muficians : — and alfo for 
beaufets, ftocked with capillaire, orgeat. 
and lemonade. The weit end terminated 
with Mortimer’s allegorical tranfparency of 
the Court of Momus: and the ealt with 
that of the Zuchi’s allegory which was 
painted for the fete chemoetre he'd fome 
years fince at the Oaks; and which paint- 
ing Lord Derby generoufly pretented to the 
Proprietors. Thefe two rooms were beau- 
tifully lighted un, and from being united to 
the temple, formed a coup <’@ii, of which 
no idea can be given. 

The alcove welks were illuminated by 
feftoons of lamps of party colours, as were 
the other parts of the garden. 

An elegant box was conttructed for the 
Prince of Wales, and his friends. 

The Band in the grand orch-{tra was 
fpiritedly led by Ms. Fieltsin, and derived 
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every advantage from the {cience, tafte, and 
execution of Mr. Parke; Mr. Hooke, as 
ufual, prefided at the organ. Mrs. Wright- 
en, Mrs. Martyr, Mifs Barnet, Milfs 
O‘Leary, and Mr. Incledon, took the lead 
m the voeal part of the performance. The 
orchefira in the Rotunda, of which we have 
already fpoken, was occupied by Catch 
Singers only. The party acquitted them- 
felves with infinite credit. In each of the 
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Account of the New Farce, entitlhd, The Wipow’s Vow, writter by 
Mrs. IncHBALD, and perfirmed, for the firft Time, at the Theatre-Royal 





ball faloons were ftationed a band of coun. 
try-dance players, and two bands of horns 
and clarinets paraded the gardens. 

The company, which were fuppofed to 
confift of between five and fix thoufapd,. 
were of the firlt ton, and, in. general, in 
their own proper dreffes, which were for 
the moft part, particularly the Ladies, gen- 
teel and 





in the Haymarket, Wedueday June 21. 


The, Charaéters were as follow, and were 
thus reprefented : 


The Marquis, Mr. Bannifter, jun. ; 
Don Antonio, Mr. Parfons; Jerom, Mr. 
Edwin; Marquis’s Valet, Mr. R. Palmer ; 
the Countefs, Mrs. Bates ; Donna Ifabella, 
Mrs. R'ky; Flora, Mrs. Wells ; Urfula, 
Mrs. Edwin. 


va 

Tue ftory is briefly this: — A Spanifh 
Countefs having wedded a handfome young 
nian of fafhion, who treated her cruelly, 
but from whote inhumanity fhe is luckily 
releafed by his early death, makes a vow to 
abjure mankind, and retires toa caftle in a 
reclufe part of the kingdom: fhe is accom- 
panied in this retreat by her uncle, an amo- 
rous okd fpark, who loves to be meddling 
with every woman he fees. Their only 
neighbours are a young Marquis and his 
fifter: the former, from a view of the Coun- 
tefs from the top of his houfé, by the means 
of his telefcope, falls in love with her, but 
almolt defpairs of ever procuring acceis to 
her perfon. Donna Ifabella (the fitter) hits 
on a fcheme for removing the obftacle. She 
fends her maid to the caitle, and inflructs 
» her to acquaint the Countefs, as a profound 
fecret, that her miltrefs means to pay her a 
vifit in a man’s difguife, in order to make 
tender of a paflion for her, and, if fuccefs- 
ful (as the has little doubt the fhall prove), 
to turn her rafh vow into ridicule. The 
pride of the Countefs takes alarm at hear- 
mg the projeét; the determines to receive 
the mock fuitor, to encourage the {cheme, 


and to turn the tables upon her. Donna - 
Ifabella does not impart the fcheme to her 
brother, from a knowledge of his nice fenfe 
of honour, and his extreme fenfibility, as 
to any thing that appears like holding him 
in ridicule, but gives him letters of recom- 
mendation to the uncle of the Countefs, as 
a means of introduction. On Ris arrival 
at the caftle, we find that the Lady has told 
the fuppofed fecret to all her fervants, who 
are upon the twitter the moment the Marquis 
enters. He is aftoniflied at the oddnefs of 
their behaviour, but ftill more fo at the fin- 
gularity of his reception by the Conntefs, 
who (imagining him to be a woman) makes 
downright love to him. At length the old 
man can hold no longer, but broadly hints 
that the Marqu:s is of the feminine gender ; 
the feverity ‘of the equivoques that enfue, 
excite the latter to great indignation, which 
is heightened to fuch a degree by the imper- 
tinence of Jerom (the Valet), that he cuffs 
the old man, and kicks the fervant ; till at 
laft, after the Counteis had folemnly pro- 
mited him her hand, if he dare marry her, 
the whole confufion is cleared upon the ar- 
rival of Donna Ifabella, who explains her 
plot, and the piece concludes with the union 
of the Marquis and the Countefs. 

A Prologue, written by Mr. Holcroft, 
and replete with pointed allufions to the po- 
litics, drefs, and converfation of the day, 
was delivered by Mr. J. Bannilter in a ftyle 
of ability, that few Comedians, if any, 
could equal. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Poem by Carolus fhall be inferted in oxr Supplement. We fhall be glad to receive 
his Effays; and if be will favour us with his Addrefi, fuch as are not approved of, fall 


be immediately returned. 


The Pamphlet on Baptifin, does not properly come under our Cognixance. 


Philanthropos is ixadwmuffible. 


B. H's hiflorical Extrait bas been inferted before, 
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” After various bufinefs of inferior con - 
quence, the firit objet of magnitude that 
engaged the attention of the Houfe of Com- 
mons, was an enquiry into the means of 
eftablifhing a Sinking Funtl, for the dimi- 
nution of the National Debt. On the 29th 
of March, the Houfe refolved itfelf into a 
Committee on this important fubjeé&t, when 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rofe, 
and in a fpeech of three hours, explained 
to the Committee the means, propriety, and 
expediency of eltablifhing a sinking Fund 
for the purpofe of reducing the national 
debt. He frit obferved, that the neceffity 
and policy of the meafure was generally ad- 
mitted. It was not only to increafe our in- 
ternal profperity, but on it depended our 
character and confequence with every Euro- 

n nation. The difcharge of our national 
Tobe was undoubtedly the firlt and -imme- 
diate objeét to which our policy fhould be 
direfted. 

In profecuting this bufinefs, the Com- 
mittee had fuch an authentic ftatement of 
the income and expenditure of the country 
before them, as mult have enabled them to 
form the moft competent judgment of our 
national ability to profecute and perfect the 
eftablifhment of this fund. He was happy 
this report had been laid before them, as it 
was a much more certain means of retaining 
the ftate of our finance and expenditure, 
than any verbal ftatement that could be gi- 
ven of it. 

With regard to the particulars which the 
report contained, two calculations had been 
made of our revenue, in order to afcertain 
precifely what was our income and expen- 
diture. The one was made of the twelve 
months ending in Michaelmas 1785, and 
the other of the twelve months ending the 
sth January 1786. The firft of thefe ftate- 
ments was found to amount to 15,379,000l. 
The latter amounted to 1 $2397,0001. He 
obferved there was a clear increafe of revenue 
in the laft year, ‘This revenue contained in 
it two fpec-es of national income. The one 
he clafled under the p:rpetual income, and 
the other the annual grants. With refpect 
to the i/atement which was there given of 
thefe {ums, it was impoffible to give the de- 
finitive particulars of ieveral {vecies of the 
revenuc.—Thefe were the refpite debts of 
the India Company, the afléfiments which 
the proper ofhcers made of particular taxes, 
fuch as the howfe tax, the coach tax, horfe 
tax, waggon tax, &c. For as the mode of 
receiving théle taxes was by afleflment, the 
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PRoceEEDINGS in the Third Sesstons of the Sixteenth Parliament of 
Great BRITAIN, continued from Page 271 of our laf. 


officers not having yet remitted this money 
into the Exchequer, it was impoffible to 
calculate at a certainty what the feveral a- 
mounts would be. ‘The Committee had 
therefore made this calculation on the ave- 
rages of former years. After thus ftating 
the manner in which the Committee had 
been obliged to proceed in forming the re- 
port they had made to the Houfe of the na- 
tional income, he then adverted to the ftate- 
ment of the national expenditure. This 
was ftated in the report to amount to 
14,487,000]. From this the Committee 
would perceive there was a furplus of re- 
venue amounting to no lefs a fum than 
900,000!. which would leave only a defi- 
ciency of 100,000l. to complete the one 
million that he meant fhould be funded for 
the purpofe of reducing the national debt. 
To provide for this deficiency he fhould 
propofe fome additional taxes. . The firti, 
was an additional tax of 6d. per gallon on 
Britih fpirits ; and from the calculation he 
had made, would produce, he thought it 
might be reafonably fixed at no lefs a fum 
than between 60 and 70,000]. The next 
was an additional tax on the importation of 
deals and battins This he calculated might 
amount to a fum of from 15,000]. to 
20,000l. And the other objeét was hair 
powder and perfumery, and he conceived it 
might produee a fum of not lefs than from 
10,900 to 15,0001. or even it might proba- 
bly extend to 30,000]. So that thefe dif- 
ferent taxes, when levied, he thought would 
amount to the 10¢,0001. that would be re- 
quired to complete the million propofed for 
the application of reducing the national debt. 
After thus ftating in what manner he 
meant to provide for this million, he ad- 
verted to another obje&t, which was the ex- 
traordinary demands on thé nation, that 
were likewife neceffary to be provided for, 
in order that no part of this million fhould 
be diverted from its deftined purpofe. He 
ftated feveral particulars of thefe extraordi- 
naries which related to the navy, army, 
ordnance, and mii¢ellaneous expenditures. 
Thefe, and’ fome other fubje&ts of extraor- 
dinaries amounted to about 3,060,000l, 
This fum, with the million that he meant 
fhould be appropriated to difcharging the 
national debt, would amount to four mil- 
lions; fo that the next objeé&, was that 
of the probable means of providing ‘or this 
fum. This probability was very great ; 
the furplus of the commutation tax, and 
other taxes that had been lately levied; the 
Tie pro- 
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profits from the confolidation of the duties 
of the cuftoms ; and the favings of the 
army expenditures were fuch as, he trufted, 
would be more than adequate to the purpole ; 
but in effeéting this, he thought the great 
obje&t thould be always to provide for the 
million intended to be appropriated to the 
finking fund, and that no part of it fhould 
ever be applied to the difcharge of any defi- 
ciencies of revenue or extraordinaries of ex- 
penditure. This fhould always be provided 
for, either by the improvement of our re- 
fources, ceconomical favings, or thelevying 
of fuch taxes as might -be thought proper. 
He would not, therefore, prefume to fay, 
there would not be any neceflity for any ad- 
ditional burthens to be laid on the country. 

From the ftatement which he had made 
of our capacity to provide for the extraordi- 
naries, and the annual appropriation of 
3,000,¢90!. to the reduétion of the national 
debt, he believed the Committee would agree 
avith him in the probable profpeét there was 
of obtaining thefe 4 millions, which might 
accrue in the extraordinaries for four. yeurs. 
And if we did find ourfelves competent to 
this difcharge, he hoped it would not be 
deemed too fanguine in him to anticipate 
what would be the happy confequence in 
a few years of pofleffing fuch a refource a- 
bove i perpetual and permanent revenue 
of this country. In a very fhort period, 
indeed, with regard to the life of any Mem- 
ber prefent, but not an hour-when compared 
with the exiftence of the nation, he truited a 
mottextraordinary fum would be difcharged 
of the national debt. In a pericd of a 
hundred years, no lefs a debt might be 

aid than four hundied million: and he 
calculated, that in about the fpace of 27 
or 28 years, the appropriation of this fum 
would ditcharge entirely the prefent debt 
of the nation. 

As the revenue was encreafed, and the 
extraordinaries of the four years difcharged, 
he did not mean that the means by which 
the four millicns were obtained fhould be 
relinguifhed. On the contrary, he withed 
to have it perpetually applied, whatever 
furplus there was’above the million, to the 

urchafe of ftock ; and the receipt of thefe 
F vidends fhould be likewife. approp iated 
to the purchafe of more tteck. Thns 
would the means encreafé in a progreffive 
propartion of compoujd intereft. But 
fhould there be any particular burthens 
that might more immediately prefs upon 
the country, then fuch parts of it might be 
g'ven to make up the deficiency, that fhould 
arife from the repeal of fuch taxes. Other 
means of ich st this furplus would a- 


rife from the purchafe of annuities, as well 





as the decreafe of intereft that would attend, 
Government not being obliged to apply for 
loans and other modes, by which the na- 
tion was fubjeéted to pay very great ine 
tereft. 

In order to make this appropriation fuch 
as could not poffily be diverted from its 
deftined obje&t, he meant that this millioa 
fhould be invefted in the hands of certain 
Commiffioners, and that no Minifter fhould 
have a pofhibility of any prefling emergency 
to lefien this fund, he thould with to pro- 
vide that the Commiflioners fhould not be 
fubject to pay into the Exchequer whatever 
fum they might fo permit to be taken for 
any other purpofe of Government than that 
for which it was appropriated. This would 
prevent all poffibility of any part of it being 
taken. If it were, it mutt be done by an 
avowed and declared motion for a repeal of 
the act itfelf. It could in no manner be 
touched withcut Parliament firft confenting 
to fuch a motion. 

Thechoice of thefe Commiffioners fhould, 
undoubtedly, be in the entire dire&tion of 
Parliament ; for as it fo immediately related 
to the difpofal of the public money, and as 
Parliament were undoubtedly the guardians 
of the public purfé, it certainly was their 
immediate right to chufe thofe who fhould 
be invefted with this important trutt. 

With refpeét to the nomination, he fhould 
only jutt hint for the approbation of the 
Houle, thofe whom hg thought, from the 
nature and refpeétability of their offices, 
and the refpeftability, likewife, of their 
chara&ters, were the moft eligible for this 
important confidence. The firit he named 
was the Right Hon. Gentleman, whoever 
he might be for the time, that filled the 
chair of that Houfe. The next fhould be 
the Mafter of the Rolls. The third the 
Gevernor or Deputy Governor of the Bank ; 
and the lait the Accomptant General in 
Chancery. 

The fums that were from period to pe- 
riod depofited in the hands of thefe Com- 
miffioners fhould always be applied by them 
to the purchafe of ftock. They thould re- 
ceive the dividends ; and whatever annuities 
might be from time to time purchafed,, go- 
veinment fhould {till continue to pay them 
into their hands, and they fhould I:kewite 
purchafe more {tock with thefe additional 
fums. In order to prevent the price of 
ftocks being affected by great fums being 
brought into the market, they fhould be di- 
vided into fall portions, which fhould be 
alloited for the purpefe of :purchafing fttock 
on every transfer day. This would eflec- 
tually prevent all poffibility of having any 
power to injure the curyent prices of the 
ftocks 
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ftocks at market. The ftock which they 
bought fhould be entered in their names ; 
and none confequently fhould receive the 
refpective dividends but themfelves. He 
withed this appropriation might be begun 
with al! poffible expedition. -He propofed 
that 15c,0001. fhould be paid into the 
hands of thefe Commiffioners every quar- 
ter; and that the firft quarter fhould com- 
mence on the sth of July next. He truft- 
ed that the three remaining quarters which 
would conclude the year, we fhould be able 
to inveft the whole fum of 1,000,000]. in- 
tended for this pu pofe. 

He hoped-by this means that our expen- 
ces.in war would never be fuch in future as 
would increafe the national debt, as it had 
too unfortunately done in former wars. 
By this reduétion of our debt in peace, we 
might be able certainly to prevent its accu- 
mulation in war, At leaft he thought our 
favings might be fuch in peace as to equal 
the extraordinaries of war. He hoped this 
day’s determination would make it univer- 
fally underftcod, that it was to be the fyftem 
of Britith policy hereafter, never to fuffer, 
on any emergency, the accumulation of the 
national debt. He was happy to have it in 
his power to give fuch probable affurances 
to the Committee, as he had now done, of 
the almoft certain means we had of attain- 
ing fo happy an object, as the diminution 
ot our prefent enormous debt. It was a 
moft flattering prefage of our increafing 
profperity, and of our preient internal vi- 
gour in national refources. It was befides, 
a proof of the extraordinary flourifhing ftate 
of our revenue and commerce. ‘The taxes 
which had been levied fince the conclufion 
of the Peace, had been produétive of the 
mott fanguine caleulation. The happy ef- 
feéts of the commutation tax, had not only 
increafed moft effentially the revenue, but 
had alfo been of the greatelt advantage to 
the increafe of our fair and legal comme:ce. 
To this and other concursing circuniftances, 
was to be attributed the prefent flourifhing 
ttate of our refources, which had impow- 
ered us to profecute a plan fo effential to 
the profperity of the country. 

He next proceeded to tlate the compara- 
tive view of the furns which Parliament had 
granted for the prefent year, and the ex- 
penditure to which thefe grants were to be 
applied. In reading this ftatement, he re- 
peated the particular fums that had been 
granted for the navy, army, ordnance, and 
other national expenditures. The total a- 
mount of this fum, he faid, was upwards 
of 13000,:001. He then particularifed 
the eftimates of the various expenditures 
that were requifite in thei feveral depart- 
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ments. This fum amounted to upwards 
of 12,000,000l. and there appeared a fur- 
plus of the prefent grants above the expen- 
diture, of upwards of 800,000]. There 
would, confequently, remain not 200,0001. 
to provide for in the prefent year, to com- 
plete the million he meant fhould be appro- 
priated. 

In the courfe of his fpeech, he made a 
few obfervations on his intention of fund- 
ing two millions in Exchequer bills. He 
likewile mentioned fome arrears there were 
in the civil lit, which were necefiary alfo 
to provide for. And after thus ttating very 
minutely, every particular relative to the 
aétual and profpective {tate of our income 
and expenditure, he moved to the following 
purport: ‘ That it was the opinion of that 
Committee, that a fum of one million be 
invelted in certain Commiffioners, to’ be 
nominated by Parliament, to be applied to 
the purpofe of reducing the national debt ; 
and that whatever furp!us fhould be found 
to increafe in their poffeffion, and from 
their management thould be depofited in the 
finking fund.” 

Sir Grey Cooper, in teply to Mr. Pitt, 
faid, that “ neither the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, nor any of his moK zealous friends, 
have a more ardent defire to fee a plan fixed 
for the reduétion of the national debt, which 
I confider as paramount to all other objects, 
to fee an a€tual, efficient, available furplus 
appropriated to that purpofe, and Parliament 
engaged, as farias that may be done, not 
to fuffer the courfe of that operztion to be 
difturbed, or the fum that fhall be fuund 
available for that purpofe, to be diverted on 
any confideration whatioever. But we are 
not, in my opinion, in a flate and condition 
to proceed on this great work, before we 
are fure that we have at prefent, or fhall 
have in the courf of this year, a clear, ac- 
tual, available furplus of the national in- 
come, fairly ftated and compared with its pre- 
fent neceflary expenditure.. Let us examine 
the ground on which the propofition made 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman ftands— 
let us fee whether it is folid and durable, 
or whethcr the foundation be not loofe, 
hollow, and dangerous. 

«© When the papers were referred to the 
Seleét Committee, | ventured to give my 
opinion, that the materials were injuficient 
for forming the bafis of the report on the 
real ftate or probable produce of the pub- 
lic income ; and the reiult of the enquiry 
confirms mein my opinion. The eftimate 
is formed upon the ground of two accounts 
of the net receipt of the revenue, to which 
the Committee confined their examination. 

© The firit paper ‘s an account of the 
net 
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net produce of all the taxes from Michael- 
mas 1783 to Michaelmas 1784, and from 
Michaelmas 1784 to Michaelmas 1785. 
In the fir of thofe years the net produce 
of all the taxes is 10,395,000l.; in the 
fecond it is 12,321,000l.; and the Com- 
mittee think it right and fair to take the 
Jaft year’s produce as the true eftimate of 
the probable future revenue, without pay- 
ing the leaft regard to the firft, and with- 
out ftriking any medium between the re- 
ceipts of the two periods. 

‘* The other account js for two years to 
the sth of January 1786. In the year 
ending the sth of January 1785, the net 

oduce of all the taxes is 30,856,000). ; 
on the sth of January 1786, the produce 
38 12,4.99,000l. : and, in order to eftablith 
a new and moft fingular mode of taking 
averages, the higheit amount of the net 

oduce of the two years, to the two dif- 
Soe periods, are compared together, and 
the refult taken from that comparifon, with- 
out any confideration of the produce of the 
two other years, although the produce in 
the one is nearly two millions, and in the 
other 1,500,000]. below the receipt in the 
years with which they are contraited.” 

Sir Grey Cooper then proceeded to ftate, 
that the conduét ef Mr. Grenville, on a 
former occafion, had been different. In 
eftimating the produce of the {inking fund, 
in opening his budget for the year 1765, 
he had taken an average of fome years, as 
far back as the year 1758. Si Grey 
then added: ‘ If I were «> take the net 
produce of all the taxes fiom the sth of 
Jan. 1783, to the sth of Jan. 1784, as a 
fair eftimate and calculation of the future 
probable produce of the public income ; it 
would be an unfair eftimate and calcula- 
tion: the taxes in-that period fell fhort of 
the taxes in the preceding year by more 
than 1,000,000]. ~. That deficiency was 
owing to an unéavourable feafon, and toa 
fhort crop of ‘arky. ‘The excefs in the 
year 1785 may he accounted for in a great 
degree by an extraordinary high importa- 
tion of fugar, Kat India, and many arti- 
cles, above the proportion of any corre- 
{ponding period ; and it has hitherto been 
the con{tant obfervation, that when in any 
year the produce of the ewftoms is much 
above par, it finks and is diminifhed in the 
fubfequent year. 1 moft fincerely hope 
that this may not be the café in the prefent 
year, though there is too much ground of 
apprehenfion that it will. Upon the whole 
matter of this report, it holds out to us no 
more than the hope of a future contingent, 
conjectural, and remote furplus, when the 
extra eitimates'of the navy and army ex- 


traordinaries fhal] have been reduced in the 
manner foretold in the report; we have 
more than four years to look forward to 
that period. 

“¢ With refpeét to the furplus which the 
Right Hon. Gentleman has to produce to 
uf, when he opens his budget this year, 
and the outline of which he has given us, 
I have only to remark, that the whole of 
this computed furplus depends upon a moft 
fingular operation of finance: in the lait 
year the Right Hon. Gentleman increafed 
the unfunded debt of the kingdom, by 
raifing an additional million by Exchequer 
bills. Inftead of 2,500,00¢1. as the ac. 
count ftood in the year 1784, the unfund- 
ed debt in Exchequer bills is 3,500,000}, 
and this {um is a demand againft the Pub- 
lic for this year, and a€tually voted as part 
of the fupplies of the year; and the addi, 
tional million, inftead. of being cancelled, 
as it ought to have been, is continued and 
carried to the ways and means, to eke out 
the nominal balance, or fiyplus, on which 
the act of Parliament is to fet out in July 
next. , 

‘¢ fn the late war there never were voted, 
in ways and means, more than 3,400,000], 
in Exchequer bills, exclufive of the vote of 
credit: and let me affure the Committee, 
that in my humble opinion, it is dangerous 
and unadvifable to continue fuch a mamber 
of Exchequer bills in circulation during 

ace ; and to begin to pay off your 
funded debt, leaving them behind you, 
without a profpest of any part of them be- 
ing cancelied, without taxes being laid for 
that purpofe. If we fhou!d have the mis- 
fortune to be under the necejlity of prepa- 
ring to defind ourlelves, or even to make 
any confiderable armament to prevent war, 
no public incumbrance throws the, ftate into 
more perplexity at fuch a time, than a 
greater number and amount of Exchequer 
bills than have been ufual. You, by this 
means, anticipate the affidance which the 
Bank can give you at the breaking out of 
a war. In the eftimate of the ways and 
means for this yea. the growing produce 
of the finking fund is taken at fo high a 
pitch, that there is great danger in my 
apprehenfion of an anticipation at Michael 
ms next, unleis the Eaft India Company 
pay the whole of the arrears of what is due 
to the revenue for cuftoms.” 

Mr. Fox likewifé made feveral obferva- 
tions to the fame effe&t, and was followed 
by Mr. Sheridan and Lord North ; and af- 
ter a reply trom Mr. Pitt, who infitted up- 
on the propriety and accuracy of his calcu- 
lations, the mot'en was put and carried, 

[ To be coritinued. J 
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Asstract of the feveral Articles of Public Receipt and Expenditure ; from the Report of the Sela Committee, alluded to in the foregoing Debates, 
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em ee. A OP. Tt. From Mich. 1784 From sth Jan. 1785 
to Mich, 1785. to sth Jan, 1786. 
x. Total net Payments into the Exchequer, from Mich. 1784 to Mich. 1785 £- 12,321,520 
Dedué& therefrom 
The refpited Duties paid by the Eaft India Company £L. 401,118 
Excefs beyond the future Amouht of the Windew Duties: 46,189 
_ 4475397 f- 
11,874,213 
1. Total net Payments into the Exchequer, from sth Jan. 1785 to sth Jan. 1786 1254.99,916 
Deduét therefrom 
The refpited Duties paid by the Eaft India Company £+ 401,118 
Excefs beyond the future Amount of the Window Duties 56,108 
—_—--- 457,219 
wee - - - £> 12,042,699 
2. Further Produce of the Window Duty impofed by the 24th George ITI. ~ - - - 380,056 2539534 
3. Further Produce of the Duty on Two Wheel and Four Wheel Caving - - - - 59 2R1 107,180 
4- To compleat the former Duty on Male Servants ~ - - - - 26,203 42 444 
g- Further Produce of the Duties on Horfes, Waggons, ond Carts - - - - - 56,329 73,610 
6. Further Produce of Taxes impofed in 1784 - - 103,000 22,000 
7- Further Produce of Taxes impofed in 1785, including the Improvement of the Medicine Duty - - - 265,000 242,000 
$. Paid at the Excife and Alienation Office, in Part of Civil an - - . . 14,000 14,000 
9. Produce of the Land and Malt - - - - - - - 2,600,000 2,600,000 
E x PEN-D IT UR E. 
10. Intereft and Charges of the Public Debts - - - - - £e 952755769 / 
11. Exchequer Bills - ~ ~ - - . 258,000 
12. Civil Lift - - - - - . 900,000 
23. Charges on Aggregate Fund - - - - . 64,600 
14. Navy - ° - - - - 1,800,00a 
14. Army - - = - ° - - 1,500,000 
14. Ordnance - - - - - - - 348,000 
15. Militia - - - - - - - 91,000 
16. Mifcellaneous Services - « - - - - 74:27 
37. Apropriated Duties - - - - ~ - 66,538 
a £- 14,478,181 £- 14,478,182 
Annnal Surplus _ 9°1,00% 919;290 
rl ep - 
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